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PUBLICATIONS 
THE 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


EDUCATION 
ADAPTATION FOR USE witH BLIND 
Tue His Handbook for Teachers Primary 
Braille Reading 
BLIND THE WorLD NATURE—A Nature Study Project 
Dorothy Dean Sheldon (1929) 
BLIND AND SEEING CHILDREN CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL 
ABILITIES 
Tue PLAN SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Helen Parkhurst and Ritchie (1926) 
THE DEPARTMENT SPECIAL STUDIES 
Frieda Kiefer Merry (1931) 
PRESENT STATUS INSTRUCTION PRIMARY READING RESIDENTIAL AND 
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Lists PHASES THE EDUCATION AND THE BLIND 
Compiled Helga Lende (1931) 
SUGGESTIONS BRAILLE READING 
Frieda Kiefer Merry (1929) 
LEGISLATION 
Laws: Their Theory and Practice 
Robert Irwin and Evelyn McKay (1929) Paper cloth $1.50 
Laws GovERNING STATE COMMISSIONS AND DEPARTMENTS FOR THE BLIND 
Compiled Evelyn McKay (1929) (Revised January 1931) 
VOCATIONS 
OPERATORS AND THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Compiled Charles Hayes (1924) Free 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITING—A Study Business Its Relation Blind Agents 
Lela Brown (1928) 
for the Blind Training and Practice 
Lela Brown (1929) 
Concessions—As Operated the Blind the United States and Canada 
Lela Brown (1930) 50c. 
BRAILLE PRINTING 
GRADE ONE AND HALF AND BRAILLE 
Two ink-print) 
Robert Irwin and Ruth Wilcox (1929) 
GENERAL 
DIRECTORY FOR THE BLIND THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
—Revised edition 
Compiled Lotta Rand (1932) 
From Homer HELEN KELLER 
French, Ph.D. (1932) 
HoME TEACHERS—SIGHTLESS SEEING? 
Burritt, D.Sc., Murray Allen and Siddall (1932) 
Maurice Sizeranne (Translated Park Lewis, M.D.) 
Distributed but not published the Foundation 
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FoR THE Quarterly Magazine 
Ink-print edition 50c. copy, $2.00 year 
Tue Instructors Blind Children. Ink-print braille. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
THE 


World Conference Work for the Blind 


HIS volume includes all the papers presented the Conference, 
the formal and informal discussions and some sup- 

plementary papers work for the blind countries about 
which little has been published. 


The whole volume English. The Proceedings cover prac- 
tically every phase work for the blind and will prove valuable 
reference work for years come. The edition limited and orders 
should placed once. 


Price $5.00 copy 560 pp. Cloth bound 


DIRECTORY ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE BLIND 


the United States and Canada 
(Revised Edition) 


Compiled LOTTA RAND 


CLASSIFIED list nearly 900 agencies for the blind with 

addresses, functions, names executives, and other useful data. 

This list includes not only schools and associations but also 
legislative provisions regarding relief, education, and special privileges 
for the sightless. 


The arrangement the material permits quick and easy 
reference and ample cross-indexing increases its convenience use. 


Every worker for the blind and every student their problems 
will find this comprehensive handbook indispensable. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, Inc. 
125 EAST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 
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General Science Committee 


The Committee General Science 
Curriculum, which was appointed 
year ago work with 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind the preparation mini- 
mum course general science which 
might serve basis for the prepara- 
tion laboratory experiments, held 
meeting Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
April 26, and 28. 

During these three days the Com- 
mittee evolved fourteen-unit plan 
embracing the topics recommended 
the majority State Boards Edu- 
cation. They had expected adopt 
some good text general science 
which might suggested for brailling 
but they have postponed the choice 
such text until the June meeting 
which will held the time the 
Convention. 

The Committee will glad 
ceive suggestions from anyone who has 


had experience the teaching 
science blind students. The mem- 
bership the Committee follows: 
Mr. Chester Gibson, Chairman; 
Dr. Otis Caldwell, Advisory Mem- 
ber; Mr. Dale Hamilton; Mrs. 
Genevieve Coville; Miss Kathryn 
Maxfield, representing the Foundation. 


Statistical Committee 


The Committee Statistics the 
Blind, appointed the request the 
informal Conference the Census 
the Blind (February, 1929), met 
April the Foundation offices. 

The classification causes blind- 
ness, the classification amount 
visual perception and the standard 
Physician’s Report Form were recom- 
mended for further trial use. The 
Physician’s Report Form, already tried 
out several organizations, has met 
with general approval. 

was agreed that the Committee 
should keep close touch with the 
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British Prevention Blindness Com- 
mittee, which engaged working 
out similar standard classifications. 

Mr. Stetson Ryan submitted 
detailed report the intensive studies 
which, the request the Committee, 
made two selected areas 
Connecticut, and the Committee rec- 
ommended its publication. 

The Committee plans continue its 
activities and will welcome suggestions 
from workers the field ways 
which greater accuracy 
statistics the blind can 
secured. 


New Publication 

Comparison Blind and Seeing 
Children Certain Educational Abil- 
ities, twenty-six page pamphlet, 
Dr. Floyd Caldwell, has been pub- 
lished the Foundation and may 
had upon request. 

This pamphlet represents the major 
portion Dr. Caldwell’s dissertation 
for his degree Doctor Education 
the University California. 
complete manuscript copy may bor- 
rowed from the library the Foun- 
dation. The historical section this 
pamphlet not only very well written, 
but shows unusually good perspec- 
tive this phase work for the 
blind. Dr. Caldwell now Professor 
Psychology the New Mexico 
State Teachers College. 


Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 
will held A.M. Daylight Saving 
Time Thursday, June 30, 1932, 
the New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation the Blind, 999 Pelham Park- 
way, New York City. 


Field Service 


Since the March issue the Out- 
look, addition Educational Weeks 
for the Blind conducted Beaver 
Falls, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania and 
Atlanta, Georgia, the Field Represen- 
tatives the Foundation also gave 
service twenty-four cities represent- 
ing ten states and comprising terri- 
tory from Vermont the east, 
Florida the south Montana 
the west. 


Liaison Leaflet 


order keep workers for the 
blind informed items interest 
occurring between issues the Out- 
look, the Foundation releasing 
news-letter called the Liaison Leaflet. 
will not appear regular schedule 
but only the occasion arises. Any 
one not already receiving copy may 
placed the mailing list writing 
the Foundation. 


Broom Shop Managers’ 
Conference 


the request several agencies 
for the blind the Foundation arranged 
conference managers Mid- 
western broom shops for the blind 
Columbus, Ohio, May 25, for the 
purpose discussing their common 
problems, such competitive price- 
cutting, and overlapping sales terri- 
tory. The Ohio Commission for the 
Blind acted host for the occasion. 
report the recommendations 
made the conference will appear 
early issue the Outlook. 

planned hold similar con- 
ference broom shop managers 
the Atlantic Coast States the near 
future. 
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Uniform Braille Possible 1932 


INCE the last report negotia- 
tions looking toward the adoption 
uniform type, which are be- 
ing carried between the British and 
American Uniform Type Committees, 
considerable progress has been made. 
The American proposals were, briefly 
That books for adults, both 
the British Empire and the 
United States, published 
code made follows: 

The present braille alphabet 
used the British Empire 
and the United States 

The contractions common 
use grade two except the 
following: Christ, Jesus, God, 
unto, bb, cc, dd, ff, 

The abbreviations common 
use grade two except the 
following: faith, glory, grace, 
holy, saith 

sign, and points 2-6 the 
italics sign 

II. That certain rules governing the 
use contractions and abbrevi- 
ations, syllabication, 
tion, the use whole-word signs 
part-word signs, the sequence 
words, the writing Roman 
numerals, and the writing such 
common abbreviations Mrs., 

Dr., etc., revised such 

way remove ambiguities, 

inconsistencies, and unnecessary 
divergence from ink-print prac- 
tice. 


III. That when agreement cannot 
arrived regarding such usages 
mentioned II, where 
international standardization 
certain usages seems unnecessary 
inadvisable, the regulation 
such matters left the deter- 
mination the proper authorities 
the respective countries where 
braille publishing carried on. 


IV. That standing joint uniform 
type committee appointed 
continue the study the braille 
system with view ascertain- 
ing ways which the code may 
further improved from time 
time, joint action the 
proper authorities the British 
Empire and the United States. 

That joint clearing-house 
established which all braille 
printers will report proposed 
publications order avoid 
duplication. 


VI. That steps taken arrange 
equitable plan for interchange 
braille books among publishing 
houses libraries the British 
Empire and the United States. 

The American negotiators have 
cently received from the Secretary 
the British National Uniform Type 
Committee letter which reads 
substance follows: 

sure you will glad know 
that Committee are willing, 
ject satisfactory outcome the 
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negotiations—to agree Clauses and 
your communication. 

“With regard the other points 
which you outline under the heading 
Proposal II, the Committee ap- 
proved discussion being entered into 
between your Organisation and ours, 
and they sincerely hope that their de- 
liberations will ultimately lead com- 
plete uniformity.” 

The points still issue between the 
British and American Committees 
have primarily with the arrange- 
ment and style printing, such 
when and where capitals shall used, 
merals, and the use whole-word 
signs part-word signs. While uni- 
form practice these matters all 
essential the universal use braille 
books adult blind readers. Though 
the British may continue use 


minimum 
American publishers capitalize 
grade one and half, the variation 
will longer constitute justification 
for the duplication books for adults 
Great Britain and the United States. 

The negotiations far completed 
will not binding until they have 
been ratified the Executive Com- 
mittee the A.A.W.B. and the 
Convention the A.A.I.B. case 
the negotiations are confirmed the 
two American Associations, the minor 
details governing style printing, etc., 
may, believed, safely left 
small committee settlement. 
Should this done, braille publishing 
houses both sides the Atlantic 
may, early the autumn 1932, 
begin publishing books for the adult 
blind uniform type equally legible 
wherever English read. 
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One Hundred Years Schooling 
the Blind 


year 1932 marks the cen- 

tenary the education the 

young blind America and the 
time seems appropriate for recording 
these pages the progress and develop- 
ment this field which the hundred 
years just ended have brought. 
this end historical summaries have 
been prepared the three schools for 
the blind which are uniting June 
Centennial Celebration. The editors 
take this opportunity express their 
grateful appreciation those who 
undertook and have well discharged 
the task compiling these 
tories. 


New York Institute for the 
Education the Blind 


Formal instruction blind children 
literature and manual arts began 
America one hundred years ago. 
Three schools were opened within 
short time each other, the New 
York Institution for the Blind being 
first begin operations, though the 
New England Asylum (so-called) had 
been organized earliest the three. 
The Pennsylvania Institution com- 
menced operations about year after 
the first school was inaugurated. 

was March 15, 1832, that Dr. 
John Russ, young physician 
philanthropic impulses, undertook 
lift three blind boys who had been 
found the City Alms House, idle and 
hopeless, state intelligent ac- 
tivity and useful occupation. Dr. 


Samuel Akerly and Samuel Wood had 
organized institution and received 
charter from the State and, invi- 
tation these two generous promo- 
ters, Russ joined them the move- 
ment. Two months afterward, three 
more boys were added the number 
and rented quarters school was 
conducted which served break 
fallow soil and bring seed the in- 
structor’s planting such quick fruit- 
age that December 13, 1832, 
exhibition the work the five boys 
(one the pupils having died 
August) the City Hotel proved 
the skeptical that the blind are capable 
receiving instruction. For was 
those days very generally believed 
that the blind were quite incapable 
any useful development. 

What Dr. Russ accomplished the 
three years his service teacher 
and superintendent the new school 
little less than marvelous, for 
found made the tools work with, 
invented methods instruction, ad- 
vertised his work, convinced the pub- 
lic its value, and left impress 
the institution that discernible 
today. The rented room ’way down- 
town had been left commodious 
country house Avenue 
between Thirty-third 
fourth Streets and new building soon 
began rise the west end the 
block. was this stone structure, 
builded piecemeal needs increased 
and funds were available, and con- 
stantly added even late 1869, 
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New York Institute for the Education the Blind, 
Ninth Avenue and 34th Street 


that the school which grew numbers, 
usefulness, and prestige, held its 
way through decade after decade 
its history until was swallowed 
the busy city and removed long 
last the present site and its fine 
group modern buildings. This was 
1924. 

Education the blind meant 
some those who, the years from 
1840 1863, were responsible for the 
course things, kind treatment 
that would give the pupils happiness 
far they could attain and 
resigned contentment bearing their 
lot. other words, the purpose 
through most these years from 
Russ the advent Wait, was 
eleemosynary rather than strictly edu- 
cational, one reads aright the re- 
ports superintendent after super- 
intendent who came, remained awhile, 
and passed some other activity. 
With young William Wait, who 
served teacher for two years the 
late 50’s and was chosen superinten- 


dent 1863, the scholastic side 
training the blind was always upper- 
most. devoted himself improv- 
ing the course study, emphasizing 
music training field for intelli- 
gence rather than amusement man- 
aged the school’s affairs with discre- 
tion; became the inventor machines 
for producing New York Point and 
the promoter the use that sys- 
tem; and for nearly half century 
stood the champion better edu- 
cational opportunities for all the blind. 
The struggle make the purpose 
his own and all such schools edu- 
cational rather than charitable, car- 
ried with indomitable energy and 
the end with success. 

What the New York Institute for 
the Education the Blind (as the 
school has been known since 1909) 
has chiefly contributed the one hun- 
dred years progress training 
the sightless may estimated the 
success its effort place scholar- 
ship first. Its pupils must take the 


all 
its 
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examinations provided the State for 
all schools which are members the 
University the State New York; 
its graduates achieve notable standing 
colleges and universities; its best 
musicians attain marks highest 
achievement the several forms 
the art they essay master. 

Many names people widely known 
have been coupled with the work the 
New York Institute. 
graduate, doubtless, was Frances Jane 
Crosby, celebrated writer gospel 
hymns, associated with George 
Root, composer, and himself teacher 
for years the school. Fanny Crosby 
was the successful collaborator with 
most the composers her field 
religious music the latter half 
the 19th century, among them 


Doane, Lowry and Sankey. Stephen 
Babcock was notable teacher, par- 
ticularly mathematics, and gave his 
whole life his school. Hannah Bab- 
cock, his niece, coming the Institute 
young woman, shaped the music 


courses and organized the material for 
them, succeeding the famous orchestra 
leader, Theodore Thomas, Director 
Music the Institute. Through the 
publication musical material New 
York point, every bit which she 
edited and sponsored, Miss Babcock 
was very real sense music teacher 
the blind most this country. 
Lewis Carll, graduate this school 
and Columbia College, was mathe- 
matician parts, author once 
useful book higher mathematics, 
professor Columbia. George 
Carmody was graduated 
Institute and from Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and rose through stages in- 
structor and assistant the rank 
Associate Professor Romance Lan- 
guages Syracuse. business, Eben 
Morford, who received his final 
schooling the New York school, 
example one whose name 
well known among workers for the 
blind. service the blind other 
states some have gone, notably 


New York Institute for the Education the Blind, 
Present Site Pelham Parkway 
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Armstrong, Superintendent 
Tennessee School for the Blind, and 
Patrick Lane and Murphy, Super- 
intendents the Louisiana School. 

interesting recall that two 
the early leaders the field 
educating the blind were fellowship 
philanthropic nature youths. 
Dr. Samuel Howe, who was the first 
teacher the New England school, 
and Dr. Russ were one and the 
same time engaged bringing help 
the Greek revolutionists the 
1820’s and came know each other 
that service. Independently they 
began the work training the blind. 
Their successors the 1920’s and the 
chief the third the pioneer 
schools had likewise strong bond 
fellowship, but this latter case 
wholly educational and quite without 
the philanthropic urge. Dr. Edward 
Allen, now Director Emeritus 
Perkins Institution, began his career 
teacher the blind and advanced 
through stages head teacher the 
boys’ school principalship and 
the crowning work twenty-four 
years Director Perkins; Dr. Olin 
Burritt, Principal the Over- 
brook School, and Edward Van 
Cleve, Principal the New York 
Institute, both had years experience 
teachers schools for the sighted 
before becoming responsible for the 
conducting schools for the sight- 
less, the former thirty, the latter 
twenty-five years ago. And the domi- 
nant characteristic these schools, 
different they are some qualities, 
the exaltation the intellectual 
training the blind youth, coupled 
with the confidence that their students 
may accomplish something worth 
while the workaday world. 


Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School 
for the Blind 


The story Perkins the story 
its three Directors, follows: 


1829, Dr. John Fisher Boston, 
having visited the Paris school for the 
blind 1826, brought about the in- 
corporation the New England In- 
stitution for the Education Blind 
Persons. But where could someone 
found carry on? Two years 
search and Dr. Howe was found. 
August, 1832, after spending year 
Europe studying the then existing 
schools, got six blind children to- 
gether his father’s house. These 
children were bright; they soon be- 
came proficient the common school 
studies; and, through exhibitions 
their accomplishments, private funds 
began come in. 

Presently the school was moved into 
the Boston residence Col. Thomas 
Handasyd Perkins and again, after six 
years, moved into the new but aban- 
doned Mount Washington Hotel 
South Boston, then open healthful 
suburb. Col. Perkins being its first 
large donor, the institution was re- 
named for him. 

Dr. Howe’s was great and orig- 
inal mind, which did not copy what 
others had done, but opened way for 
others follow. Through exhibiting 
his pupils before state legislatures 
was instrumental starting schools 
for the blind seventeen states. 

Outstanding among his many 
achievements was the teaching 
Laura Bridgman. Until succeeded 
reaching this shut-in child, 
such thing had been thought im- 
possibility. This triumph made him 


< 
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Perkins Institution, South Boston 


famous the world over and blazed the 
way for all such teaching. 

His mind was ever alive and alert. 
new day brought him new light. 
1870 was convinced that insti- 
tution housing was not ideal, and 
thereupon secured state money build 
four complete family cottages for his 
girls. These gave them the training 
doing most the work, aside from 
the cooking, and free and constant 
association with cultured adults. 
this showed himself far ahead 
his day, for only recently that 
all care dependent children this kind 
housing and contact recom- 
mended. While education pure and 
simple had been the Perkins standard 
from the beginning, laid his special 
stress socialization, training the 
pupils acceptable, capable, inde- 
pendent members society. All the 
agencies working for the atypical child 
today stress this idea. 

Dr. Howe was Director for forty- 
four years; his annual reports are still 
our guide and inspiration. Michael 
Anagnos was scholarly young Greek 
editor who had served him inter- 
preter the last time went Greece. 


his request Dr. Howe brought him 
America, expecting that when 


had learned English might become 
professor Greek. Fate decreed 
otherwise, however, for later be- 
came turn, Dr. secretary, 
his assistant, his son-in-law, and final- 
ly, his successor. Having lived the 
atmosphere created the Doctor, 
had become his loyal understudy, 
carrying out nearly possible his 
ideas. 

Immediately after his appointment 
Director, Mr. Anagnos began 
collect funds for the Howe Memorial 
Press, the first endowed printing-press 
established any such school. This 
experience showed him wherein one 
his gifts lay—in the ability raise 
money. 

From the very first, all documents, 
including important correspondence, 
had been kept Perkins, giving the 
only complete story certain phases 
the beginnings work for the 
blind America. Mr. Anagnos was 
nature student and collector. 
the early 1880’s began get to- 
gether all these and much else into 
blindiana library; began, also, 
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museum teaching objects. kept 
with the times, too, introducing 
sloyd, manual training and corrective 
gymnastics. His tender heart was 
touched the application mothers 
for their children too young come 
the institution and one day 
said suddenly have exclaimed: 
have kindergarten for the little blind 
children,” and, time, had one, 
the first this country, begging 
$1,000,000 for it, and making 
separate foundation under the same 
Trustees the parent school. Mrs. 
Anagnos died, childless, 1886. After 
her death the kindergarten became 


Mr. Anagnos’s wife and child, 


thing nearest his heart, his very life. 

great stir was created the Insti- 
tution when, 1889, Miss Sullivan, 
Mr. Anagnos’s invitation, came 
back Perkins from which she had 
been graduated 1886, bringing the 
child, Helen Keller, whose progress 
all had heard such wonderful accounts 
(no whit exaggerated). Miss Sullivan 
had shown herself remarkable 
teacher and the most famous all 
the Perkins graduates. royal per- 
sonages ever had more splendid 
reception than these two had 


Perkins Institution, Present Buildings Watertown 


Boston. Helen was brilliant, even 
that time, and withal pretty, 
lovable, adorable, that the Institution 
fairly swelled with pride the many 
receptions and teas given her honor, 
and with the very joy having her 
part it. 

1898 the Alumnae began home 
industries, and little home 
but Mr. Anagnos could never become 
greatly interested the vital move- 
ments for the adults which came into 
being around 1900. felt they might 
divert interest and money from his 
kindergarten and school, for which his 
eye was single. 

1906 Mr. Anagnos died 
Rumania after operation. The 
news was flashed Boston, bringing 
universal sorrow. 

Edward Ellis Allen, the third Di- 
rector, was seventeen years Principal 
the Pennsylvania Institution. 
1900 was already well known 
for his wide knowledge the educa- 
tion the blind and also the deaf 
and the feeble-minded, that was 
asked prepare the monograph 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s work 
Education the United States, part 
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thé exhibition the United States 
the Paris Exposition. 

had moved the old institution 
from the city Philadelphia out into 
beautiful but simple buildings, shaped 
him, the suburbs and was feeling 
that might now take life little 
more easily and devote himself the 
study the blind child, for which 
had been preparing summers under 
Stanley Hall, when the Perkins 
Trustees asked him Mr. Anag- 
nos’s successor. The only argument 
they used which appealed him was 
that he, being son Massachusetts, 
should for his own state what 
had done for another. 1907 
assumed the Directorship and, 1912, 
Perkins was moved Watertown, 
into modern plant with thirty-four 
Europe 1909, had found nothing 
more suited our American ideals 
than the family cottage plan Dr. 
Howe and, consequently, rebuilt 
that plan. 

this tour saw London day- 
school classes for myopic children. 
was three years getting the first Amer- 
ican class started the public schools 
Boston. Perkins furnished the 
teacher and much the initial equip- 
ment. Today there are the whole 
country 403 such classes. Mr. Carris, 
Managing Director the National 
Society for the Prevention Blind- 
ness, has recently called this movement 
one the greatest potential helps that 
have the conservation vision. 

Mr. Allen employed psychologist 
for the school soon after moved 
Watertown. Still had the feeling 
that had really made original 
contribution Perkins, but had 
simply followed the footsteps 


his predecessors. 1921, his sug- 
gestion and that Mr. Charles 
Hayes, Dean Holmes the Harvard 
Graduate School Education recog- 
nized the starting class the 
History the Education the Blind 
extension course his school. 
After four years established 
the regular course N1, with Mr. Allen 
Lecturer. Through the liberality 
the Trustees Perkins, who have 
allowed the students live the 
Institution, 138 have taken the course 
far. 

Mr. Allen had expected make this 
his last and perhaps his best service 
the cause dear his heart. Its 
main purpose help place the edu- 
cation the blind professional 
basis, dignify and elevate it, for 
recognized profession will some 
day most surely be. 

may truly said Perkins In- 
stitution that, having had but three 
Directors for ninety-nine years, the 
last two being disciples the first, 
has had one continuous policy and that 
is, fact, what Mr. Allen has 
often called it, “the lengthened shadow 
its first and great Director, Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe.” 


The Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction the Blind 


Philadelphia supplied the stimulus, 
France and England the models 
instruction, and Germany 
Principal The Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Instruction the Blind. 

The successful the 
“Deaf and Dumb Asylum” Phila- 
delphia 1820, stimulated 
thropic citizens, prominent among 


whom were Dr. Caspar Morris (later 
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visiting physician the school) and 
Roberts Vaux, consider, early 
1824, the provision instruction 
for the blind. Dr. Morris says that 
was, that early date, “urged 
strongly” visit Europe for the pur- 
pose securing information. The 
first enumeration the blind the 
census 1830 led Mr. Vaux write 
Francis Fisher, who was Europe 
1830, urging him visit institu- 
tions for the blind Paris and Lon- 
don find models for initiating the 
instruction the blind Philadelphia. 
This resulted the organization 
the first Board Managers and the 
election Julius Friedlander 
Principal, its first meeting March 
1833. 

The actual founding the school 
was due the zeal Mr. Fried- 
lander, who came Philadelphia 
1832 and prepared demonstrate the 
educational methods Valentin Haiiy 
teaching two children his own 


Pennsylvania Institution 

for the Instruction 

the Blind, 

Towers Present Buildings 


expense and his own home. the 
six years that devoted the blind, 
Friedlander saw the building Twen- 
tieth and Race Streets erected; state 
provision for the education 
school the youthful blind Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland; the enrollment 
school increased thirty-three; and 
the production Philadelphia the 
first embossed book America—the 
Gospel Mark. 

With the 
founders clearly defined the purpose 
the Institution. will ob- 
served,” said the Managers Ad- 
dress the Public, December 22, 
1833, “that the object this Institu- 
tion—the instruction the blind—is 
incompatible with that asylum 
for the indigent one institution selects 
blind youth for other 
blind adults for support,’ and, 
January 27, 1834, the school was in- 
corporated “The Pennsylvania In- 
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stitution for the Instruction the 
Blind.” 

Coming from the superintendency 
the Ohio State School for the Blind 
1849, William Chapin within three 
promulgated his comprehensive 
scheme for the education, employment, 
and care the blind advocating— 

institution for the education 

the blind—already opera- 

home for the employment 

the industrious blind; 

retreat for the aged and infirm 

blind. 

After years experimentation with 
“Work Department” the school, 
Mr. Chapin witnessed the realization 
part his dream the opening 
Philadelphia, 1868, the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Home for Blind 
Women, and, 1874, the Penn- 
sylvania Working Home for Blind 
Men. With the opening, 1910, the 
Chapin Memorial Home for Aged 
Blind came the full realization that 
dream. 

While Mr. Chapin’s chief interest 
during the thirty-nine years his 
principalship was unquestionably the 
employment the blind their 
equally the development plans 
for the production reading matter 
for them. not one his annual 
reports did fail emphasize the 
importance these two urgent needs. 

Edward Allen came Phila- 
delphia Principal 1890 after 
serving apprenticeships under Dr. 
Francis Campbell the Royal Normal 
Anagnos Perkins Institution. Reared 
cultured home, educated Har- 
vard University and abroad, possessed 


native teaching ability, young Allen 
entered upon his difficult task with 
standing the problems involved 
the education blind youth. 

His first outstanding achievement 
was careful grading the school; 
his next, the production textbooks 
and other material American braille. 
Thoroughly conversant with English 
braille—the type had used Lon- 
don—and with the fundamental prin- 
ciples American braille, Mr. Allen 
devoted himself enthusiastically the 
development the latter system, be- 
lieving the more scientific, and 
soon became the recognized leader 

The building Twentieth and Race 
Streets, the cornerstone which was 
laid September 10, 1835, during the 
presidency Andrew Jackson, had 
been added from time time 
meet increased demands. 
situated the outskirts the city, 
had after nearly half century 
use become completely hemmed 
the city’s growth. Besides, inadequate 
recreational space, ageing buildings, 
poorly lighted and poorly adapted 
modern educational needs, and increas- 
ing fire hazard, necessitated removal 
new site soon funds could 
made available. 

Sir Francis Campbell, Mr. Allen 
attributes his appreciation the im- 
portance adequate provision for the 
physical betterment his pupils. This 
principle was never lost sight of. The 
new site Sixty-fourth Street and 
Malvern Avenue, Overbrook, provides 
adequate space for playgrounds and 
athletic activities. well-equipped 
gymnasium central feature the 
plant, and here has been provided the 
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first swimming pool school for 
the blind the United States. 

The field and placement work, be- 
gun 1903 Liborio Delfino, under 
Mr. Allen’s leadership, unique 
contribution the cause the blind. 
Within little more than six years 
after began it, Mr. Delfino had 
traveled through Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware and interviewed 
hundreds blind people. The infor- 
mation secured has been invaluable 
counseling blind people the choice 
vocations. 

When 1907, Mr. Allen became 


Director Perkins Institution, was 


succeeded Olin Burritt, who, for 
nearly six years, had been Superin- 
tendent the New York State School 
for the Blind Batavia. 

During the twenty-five years his 
administration Mr. Burritt 
tinued the field and placement work, 
and its importance has been empha- 
sized the opening salesroom 
and exchange the heart the city. 
This has become social service center 
which the blind and those inter- 
ested their welfare constantly turn 
for guidance. Through Mr. Delfino’s 
efforts here scores blind people 
have been helped remunerative em- 
ployment and self-support. 

1846, two pupils from the school 
entered the University Pennsyl- 
vania, having been granted free tui- 
tion; both did creditable work, one 
standing second his class. Their as- 
signments were read them daily 
the Principal’s wife, Mrs. Fry. Since 
that time pupils outstanding ability 
have occasionally been accorded simi- 
lar advantages many colleges, uni- 
versities, and professional schools. The 
number has increased since the enact- 


ment law 1921 making avail- 
able for higher education limited 
amount state funds. Within recent 
years pupils who have graduated have 
been encouraged attend their local 
high schools for least one year for 
the two-fold purpose continuing 
their education and learning live 
among seeing people. The most recent 
application this principle plan 
providing for two years’ attendance 
the school, with credit 
towards graduation from Overbrook. 

Such extension education has been 
made possible through the develop- 
volunteers. recent count indicates 
150 individuals who have 
some portion service which 
single year has exceeded 4,000 hours. 
Correct information about 
blind people thus being disseminated 
effective manner among 
those who see, and these blind students 
are the beneficiaries normalizing 
influences that make incalculable 
contribution towards successful living. 
Little did Mrs. Fry think, when 
1846 she began her service volun- 
teer reading, that the seed she was 
sowing would bear rich harvest! 

Though incorporated “Insti- 
tution for Instruction” the school was 
for many years considered charity. 
With other schools for the blind and 
the deaf was placed under the direc- 
tion the State Board Charities, 
where remained for nearly half 
century, until June 1923, when 
was transferred the State Depart- 
ment Public Instruction its 
educational status was 
recognized. 

Home teachers the blind have 
usually been procured 
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for the blind, and 1920 experi- 
mental course training was initiated 
that girl graduates might better 
prepared for this service. Those who 
took the positions 
promptly upon completing and re- 
quests began come from organiza- 
tions other states that candidates 
selected them accepted for the 
two-year training course. June 
this year thirteen girls from six states 
will have completed the course, with 
three other states represented the 
class 1933. 

important factor the success 
the school the length service 
its executive officers. Four prin- 
cipals have served total years. 
These men were experienced edu- 
cational work for the blind, they have 
been accorded wholehearted support 
the managers, and they have been 
entirely free from political interfer- 
ence. 

Through its graduates the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution has exerted positive 
influence upon the education and em- 
ployment the blind the United 


States. William Churchman was 
successively head the institutions 
Nashville, Indianapolis, and Janes- 
ville, and Superintendent-elect the 
New York State School before its 
location had been determined. Three 
others became principals schools 
for the blind: Jacob Berry, Tennes- 
see; Walter Fortescue, Georgia 
and Eli Whelan, Missouri. Hinman 
Hall was the founder and the first 
Superintendent the Pennsylvania 
Working Home for Blind Men. 
teacher the school for almost half 
century, leading organist the 
city for forty-six years, David Duffle 
Wood profoundly impressed his musi- 
cal ability and character 
pupils, some whom became organ- 
ists, others teachers music schools 
for the blind, and still others success- 
ful teachers their communities. 


Throughout the school’s history, its 
graduates have filled important posi- 
tions -teachers music, manual 
arts, and literary subjects schools 
for the blind and few have taught 
schools for the seeing. 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction the Blind, Overbrook 


: 


American Association Instructors 
the Blind 


Thirty-first Biennial Convention 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION 
THE BLIND, NEW YORK CITY 


June July 1932 


PROGRAM 


JUNE 27, 8:30 P.M. 
School Assembly Room 
President Chapple, Presiding 
*Theodore Taferner, F.A.G.O. 
The Institute Chorus 


ADDRESSES WELCOME— 


Behalf the Institute: Mr. Howland Davis, President the Board 
Managers 


Behalf the State New York: Dr. John Finley, Former Com- 
missioner Education New York; President the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Blind 

RESPONSE: Superintendent Francis Eber Palmer, Vinton, Iowa 
PRESIDENT’s Superintendent Chapple, Bathgate, North Dakota 


from 


INFORMAL RECEPTION 


*Blind 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION INSTRUCTORS THE BLIND 


JUNE 
School Assembly Room 
THEME: Our Hundred Years Progress the Education the Blind 


8:30-12:00 
THREE PIONEER SCHOOLS THE UNITED Brief Résumé 
Their History: 


The New York Institute for the Education the 
Van Cleve, Principal 


Massachusetts School and Perkins Institution for the Blind—Dr. Edward 
Allen, Director Emeritus 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction the Blind—Dr. Olin 
Burritt, Principal 


MEN AND WoMEN LIGHT AND LEADING EACH THE PIONEER 


New York Institute 
*FRANCES JANE Teacher, Poet, Hymnist 


*STEPHEN BABCOCK, Principal Teacher 

HANNAH BABCOCK, Director Music 

AUGUSTUS SCHERMERHORN, Manager and Supporter 

Presented by........ Mr. Edward Hancy, Member Board Managers 


Perkins Institution 


*CHARLES LINDSAY, Business Man, Generous Donor Good Causes 
Presented by........ *Mr. Holmes, Head Private School Music 
*JOEL SMITH, Teacher, Editor 
Presented by...*Mr. Elwyn Fowler, Instructor and Departmental Manager 


*JENNIE COLBY, Physiotherapeutist (including Educational and 
Medical 


EMILIE POULSSON, Kindergartner, Author, Translator 


The Pennsylvania Institution 


*DAVID DUFFLE Director Music 
Dr. George Leroy Lindsay, Director Music, 
Public Schools Philadelphia 
HALL, Founder and First Superintendent the Pennsyl- 
vania Working Home for Blind Men 


Presented by............ Mr. John Meader, Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
Working Home for Blind Men 


*Blind 
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*MYRTA FURMAN, Teacher Elocution Swarthmore College and 
Neff College Oratory 


Orphans’ Guardians, Philadelphia 


*DR. ROBERT BABCOCK, Physician 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction the Blind 


Tue EACH THE PIONEER SCHOOLS THE CAUSE 
THE EDUCATION THE *Superintendent Gordon Hicks, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:00-4:30 


LEADERS THE First CENTURY THE EDUCATION THE 
BLIND THE UNITED STATES 


Speaker 
JOHNSON West Virginia...... Golladay, West Virginia 
*PATRICK LANE *Dietrich Ramke, Louisiana 


*WILLIAM CHURCHMAN Indiana and Wisconsin 
George Wilson, Indiana 


ARMSTRONG Tennessee...... Mrs. Armstrong, Tennessee 
HUNTOON Kentucky....Francis Andrews, Jr., Massachusetts 
Francis Eber Palmer, Iowa 

*AMBROSE SHOTWELL Michigan........ Dr. Chase, Michigan 


DR. AND MRS. ASA LORD Ohio and New 
Hamilton, New York 
*SIR FREDERICK FRASER Nova Scotia...*Dr. MacDonald, Halifax 
THE BROTHERS WILKINSON California...Dr. French, California 
WILLIAMS Georgia.......... Williams, Georgia 


bossed Form. *S. Swift, Toronto, Canada. 


EVENING 8:30-10:30 


THEME: Our Hundred Years Progress the Education the Blind 
*Edwin Grasse 


FROM THE STANDPOINT THE ACTIVE Dr. French, 
Berkeley, California 


FROM THE STANDPOINT THE STUDENT AND Lewis Carris, 
New York 
VIOLIN—SOUVENIR 
*Edwin Grasse 
THE STANDPOINT THE EDUCATIONIST THE GENERAL FIELD. 


Dr. William Thompson, President Emeritus, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


*Blind 


N 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION INSTRUCTORS THE BLIND 


JUNE 
School Assembly Room 


THEME: Making the Work Our Schools Practical 
8:45-12:00 —Superintendent Green, Presiding 


Paper: Devices FoR TEACHING THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 
Mrs. Oliphant 


Discussion led the Presiding Officer 


Paper: THE Home Economics Miss 
Nannie Poston 
Discussion led Mrs. Clara Hamblin 


Discussion 


LATE THE BLIND CHILDREN. Miss Kathryn Maxfield 


AFTERNOON SESSION, Stewart, Presiding 


Discussion led Cowgill 


Paper: ELEMENT SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 
*Superintendent Allen 


Paper: THE CURRICULA SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. Super- 
intendent Race 


VISAGRAPH—Discussion and Demonstration. Dr. Frieda Kiefer Merry 
and *Miss Mary Bierman 


Wright 


Paper: How May Assist THE PREVENTION BLIND- 
Mr. Lewis Carris 


Paper: More BRAILLE ADULT BLIND READERS. 
*Mr. Robert Irwin 


Paper: THe AMERICAN PRINTING THE BLIND. Superintendent 
Ellis 


JUNE 


8:00-12:00 


School Assembly COMMITTEE CENTRAL STATISTICS— 
Miss Evelyn McKay 


School Assembly MEETING THE AMERICAN 
TION FOR THE 


*Blind 
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Superintendents and Principals. Superintendent Lineberry, 
Charge 


Elementary Department Teachers. Mrs. Woolston, Charge 


High School Department Teachers and Others Interested the. Teaching 
Science. Mr. Chester Gibson, Charge 


Matrons, Supervisors and Superintendents’ Wives. Mrs. Joice, 
Charge 


Music Teachers. Mr. Hurt and Miss Elinor Schmid, Charge 
Athletics and Physical Education. Mr. Michael Goldberg, Charge 


SEEING NEw York, VISITING WoRKSHOPS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS FOR 


THE :00 P.M.-12:00 


School Assembly Room 


FINAL 9:00 A.M.-12:00—President Chapple, Presiding 


BusINEss Reports Committees, Election Officers, Installation 


Officers 


FINAL REMARKS 


ADJOURNMENT 


Music for all sessions will under the management 


Mr. Arthur Richmond, Teacher Voice the New York Institute 
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Centenary Celebration the 
New York Institute 


MAN ever celebrates con- 
sciously his own centennial 

birthday oftener than 
And when institution has its first 
one hundredth birthday behooves 
the living elements its make-up 
rejoice and plume themselves. the 
New York Institute for the Education 
the Blind gave the week its 
birthday commemoration its one 
hundred years actual service the 
blind. Appropriately, March 15, 1932, 
was chosen for public demonstration 
and this took place the Engineering 
Auditorium 39th Street New 
York City. (It was March 15, 
1832, that Dr. John Russ began 
teaching small group blind boys 
rented quarters Canal Street.) 
The President the Board Man- 
agers, Mr. Howland Davis, presided 
and introduced the speakers. chorus 
from the school sang and Hon. George 
Wickersham, one-time member 
the Board, spoke the progress 
ideals and achievements that cen- 
tury has manifested. Dr. John 
Finley, the New York Times, for- 
mer Commissioner Education 
New York State and President the 
New York Association for the Blind, 
represented the city expressing 
felicitations upon the great work the 
Institute has done. Guests honor 
this occasion were Dr. Edward 
Allen, Director Emeritus, representing 
Perkins Institution, and Dr. Olin 


Burritt, Principal, representing the 
Overbrook school, the two sister pio- 
neer institutions. 

Following Dr. Finley’s came brief 
address the Principal, who with 
lantern slides enlivened sketch the 
beginnings the school, showing por- 
traits the men who had notable 
share its work; pictures the old 
and new buildings and some interiors 
for illustrating school work also were 
shown. Then came exercises the 
pupils, music and folk dancing and 
display geographical skill, closing 
with the Chorus from 
Handel’s Messiah. 

Wednesday evening, March 16, 
the Institute there were presented 
“Some Scenes Our First Century.” 
These dramatic 
events and persons the past and 
showed characteristic scene the 
present life pupils. Members 
the teaching staff and other adults 
the Institute, with many pupils, formed 
the acting company and three former 
students, Miss Helena Klein, Mr. 
Edward Campbell and Mr. Carl Rice, 
took prominent parts. 

The first scene represented the first 
public exhibition the pupils City 
Hotel, December 13, 1832. diligent 
search the newspapers the day, 
filed the New York Public Library, 
made possible the discovery rather 
full account this exhibition the 
Evening Post’s issue December 15, 
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1832. the authority this report 
and with some other information 
gleaned from study the records, 
dramatization that notable event 
was prepared and acted stage set 
simulate hotel assembly room, the 
actors costumes the day, the 
leading spirits those early days, Dr. 
Samuel Akerly, President the Board 
Managers, Samuel Wood, co- 
founder, and Dr. Russ making ad- 
dresses and the pupils performing 
school work the evident wonder 
the assembled ladies and gentlemen. 

provide thread historical 
connection character the Shake- 
spearean style recited “Chorus” be- 
fore each scene and thus brought about 
“Time” set the hands huge clock 
one side the stage, first 1832, 
then 1912 and later important 
dates indicated. For the second 
scene Fanny Crosby appeared 
old lady her home and, inspired 
her biographer, she related some rem- 
iniscences her days the Institute 
pupil and teacher, the chang- 
ing show dramatic form the 
recollection her recitation one 
her poems young Grover Cleveland 
amanuensis and the appearance 
Stephen Babcock, teacher and mentor. 
Then the scene was shifted back 
the room the noted hymnist sitting 
peacefully awaiting her final call, sug- 
gested the stanza one her 
best known hymns, “Some day the sil- 
ver cord will break,” softly sung off- 
stage. 

For the third scene, two parts, 
the career William Bell Wait, Edu- 
cator, was suggested. The curtain 
drawn disclosed him 
with his department leaders, Stephen 


Babcock, principal teacher, Theodore 
Thomas, music master, and Hannah 
Babcock young teacher music, 
and Frederick Fielding, tuning teacher. 
The promotion the then new system 
punctographic expression, New 
York Point, was the subject under dis- 
cussion with pupil demonstrate it. 
Then for the second part there was 
representation Mr. Wait Prin- 
cipal Emeritus, recalling some great 
events his service the blind, his 
insistence intellectual development, 
his provision for the use the type- 
writer the blind, which was 
first, and his invention machines 
produce New York Point. 

“The Present” was admirably de- 
picted living-room scene Akerly 
House, where the oldest the boys 
today have their school home, the 
conversation and the acting bearing 
every mark and 
affording opportunity draw 
strongly the comparison the school’s 
opportunities today with 
had been the past. 

concluding scene was choral 
representation aspiration, using the 
national hymn, “God our fathers,” 
and forward-looking tableau 
teacher leading and pointing upward 
and onward the child whose hand she 
held hers. 

The conception and working out 
this program was the accomplishment 
committee the faculty. The 
cordial reception and the warm ap- 
proval the several audiences amply 
repaid the committee for their devoted 
and painstaking efforts adequately 
represent suggestively hundred years 
the school’s career. Director 
Music Bassett Hough had written 
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Coal-Bag Making 


STARLING 


Superintendent, Birmingham Royal Institution forthe Blind, Birmingham, England 


coal bags described 
this article are used coal merchants 
for the purpose conveying coal 
customers, particularly urban areas 
where tipping load coal the 
street outside customer’s hotse 
undesirable where such practice 
prohibited. The bags are made 
two sizes—to carry hundredweight, 
half hundredweight, coal. The 
coal heaver finds them convenient 
handle full bag can carried 
with ease the shoulder. These bags 
are woven one complete piece with- 
out any raw edge, and the coir yarn 
material which they are made 
tough that sharp lumps coal will 
not cut them. 


manufacture coal bags 
industry which depends 
local demand. The bags are made 
from plain Beypore 
They are sufficiently large carry one 
hundredweight coal. length 
coir rope stitched along the length 
one side each sheet two rows 
about six inches apart and looped 
each end, that when the sheet 
folded form square the loops form 
the handle. The two sides are stitched 
together, leaving the end with the loops 
open. 
This work divided into two proc- 
esses weaving and stitching. The 
former, which very simple process, 


Loom for Weaving Coal-Bags 
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COAL-BAG MAKING 


done double treadle hand-loom 
and can learned totally blind 
man about six months. 
needs more skill and the worker re- 
success. The average weekly wages 
earned piece rates are about 30s. 
for weaving fifty sheets and 35s. 6d. 
for stitchers who complete average 
about seventy-eight bags per week. 
Smaller bags are made carry half 
hundredweight. 

Coal-bag making consists the fol- 

lowing 

Thread the Beypore coir yarn 
from metal rod marked 
roller (see diagram) through 
reed pass through eye har- 
ness H.1, loop through sizal cord 
and thread back through the 
same eye harness, and through 
the reed metal rod. This process 
repeated but the yarn for the 
second and alternate threadings 
should pass through eye har- 
ness H.2 until sufficiently wide 
warp prepared. 

The next process that 
weaving the weft hand, first 
one way and then the other, de- 
pressing the treadles alternately 
before passing the weft from one 
side the other. The batten 
should swung against the 
woven fabric each time the weft 
has passed through the “shed” 
make the weaving solid. 

This operation continues until the 
point reached. the shuttle 
carrying the weft 


passed through the “shed” for 
the last row, this 
threaded means large 
needle, when the weft made 
fast. 


the weaving progresses, the 


woven material wound round 
roller depressing the lever 
made possible releasing 
the same time the spiked wheel 
pulling the cord 


The weaving completed, 


spiked wheel freed and the 
sizal cords unhooked from the 
hooks The metal rod 
then withdrawn, releasing the 
woven sheet from the loom. 


Cable cord form the handles 


then sewn the sheet 
shown the diagram. facili- 
tate the sewing the cable 
partially blind man, template, 
together with brush and ink. The 
sheet thus marked means 
the template denote where 
the cable should stitched. For 
totally blind man, thin spring 
stretched along the sheet and held 
position useful aid. 


The sheet then folded with the 


cable the outside, 
sides are stitched complete the 
bag. hold the folded sheet 
position for stitching, clamp, 
fixed the side the table 
used shown sketch 


Metal discs are riveted the 


bag denote the weight coal 
will accommodate. 
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Overbrook’s Volunteer Reading 


Director Emeritus, Perkins Institution, Watertown, Massachusetts 


OLUNTEER reading for blind 

people nothing new. gen- 
eration ago observed going 

women, knitting home, who 
looked bored that was evident 
the chief satisfaction remained with 
the reader. know school where 
visitors who came for the purpose 
reading stories aloud have been dis- 
couraged tending displace finger 
group and individual readings that 
have continued stated evenings for 
years together, readings that were 
highly satisfactory both sides; also 
individual reading the evenings 
high school, college, and profession- 
students whose textbooks were not 
braille. But when, the other day, 
read, Overbrook’s annual report 
for 1930, the account the unprece- 
dented volunteer reading going 
there, not merely for the entertainment 
and general information, but mainly 
for the advancement the extra- 
mural education for which Overbrook 
has become famous, could hardly 
believe and went see for my- 
self. This brief sketch only hints 
the full significance all. would 
have readers learn more about 
from the report above mentioned and 
then see the thing operation. 
all true. eight o’clock, five 
evenings week, several the older 
boys the front entrance await 


the arrival regular bus equal 
number Bryn Mawr students, usu- 
ally different girls each time. When 
these have come; they pairs 
the different reading places as- 
signed. Sometimes they are sent 
schoolrooms, but oftenest parlors 
and vacant offices. nine-thirty the 
reading stops and the couples leave 
the front door together, the boys 
accompanying the girls their bus. 
have watched this whole proceeding, 
evening after evening, and must give 
hearty and full commendation. 
The pupils want the reading, have 
have it, fact, forego most their 
outside extension studies. The Bryn 
Mawr girls seek the service appeal- 
ing their altruistic natures, and per- 
ceiving, they soon do, that 
alike appreciated and highly useful, 
continue give with increasing in- 
terest and fervor. they receive credit 
for it, that which the angel ac- 
corded Abou Ben Adhem. 

Other volunteer groups render simi- 
lar service the daytime this 
where the girl pupils mostly benefit. 
Some read Overbrook, but most 
done between lectures the high 
schools which the 


blind young people attend. These 
places are often more convenient 
the readers; besides, the readings may 
then fill the hearers’ time between 
lectures. The chief groups doing this 
regularly are from the Philadelphia 


OVERBROOK’S VOLUNTEER READING 


section the National Council 
Jewish Women and from the Com- 
mittee the Blind the Junior 
League Philadelphia. Such service 
forms part the obligations they, 
members, have assumed. Haverford 
and Villa Nova Colleges also supply 
volunteer readers, these being young 
men. Even the Overbrook churches 
have assisted. Indeed, the desire 
help this way has become locally 
epidemic. Overbrook this year 
(1931-32) forty-eight individuals are 
receiving volunteer reading each week. 

Dr. Burritt assures that this kind 
reading aloud done the same 
spirit for few his former pupils 
who, shorten their years away from 
their families, are now living home 
and attending their local high schools. 
Naturally, Overbrook 
such extension the reading service, 
sometimes letter and sometimes 
even sending staff member 
bring about. The college student, 
wherever is, requires about three 
and half hours day for five days 
week, approximately twenty hours 
reading altogether. For others, 
teachers well pupils, the reading 
varies from two twelve hours week- 
ly. present this means collectively 
about twenty-three hours daily. For 
the entire school year 1929-30 meant 
nearly 4000 hours, and this has been 
going increasingly, godsend 
immeasurable good which grew out 
the war.. 

Now, analyze this service, the 
remarkable success has attained 
due the following factors: (1) the 
blind people concerned are earnest and 
eager for it; (2) any college 
guild young women—and often 
young men, too—there are always 


some who are ready give personal 
service where needed and evidently 
wanted, provided this not too fre- 
quent; (3) these 
ing groups are well-organized and are 
more than large enough collectively 
supply the demand, that the same 
reader need not read oftener than 
convenient, say once week once 
fortnight; (4) the Overbrook end 
charge interested and responsible 
staff member whose business 
prevent any hitches disappoint- 
ments. Dr. Burritt gives her the chief 
credit for its continued success, where- 
she attributes mainly the en- 
thusiastic eagerness the pupils them- 
selves. 

Now while most people will see 
this service merely means the 
particular higher education desired 
(together with development con- 
centration and memory which these 
students will depend for intellectual 
progress after life), there are other 
observers who perceive far 
wider good them, indirectly, 
members the whole body our 
blind citizens whose standing society 
than need be, because the 
blind general are still misunderstood, 
pitied, and treated beings apart. The 
minded volunteer readers these 
Philadelphians are who, coming 
into frequent contact with selected 
blind youth, must needs change their 
pity respect, the better the leavening 
understanding between the blind and 
the seeing will become and the easier 
and more complete will the careers, 
not these students alone but also 
all who similarly labor and are 
heavy laden with blindness. 
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Libraries for 


Circulation, Books Stock, and 
for the Blind, 1931, Reported 


CIRCULATION FOR 
CALENDAR YEAR, 1931 


NAME OF TERRITORY == as 
READERS 
California State Library, Nev., Ariz., Utah, Idaho, Mont., 
Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Ind., Iowa, Minn., D., D., 
(Middle and Southern States 
—Moon Type) 31,794 1,416 3,686 
Cincinnati Library Society for 

Blind, Cincinnati, Ohio Unlimited 33,628 1,500 3,867 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, 

Ohio 15,718 589? 2,543 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 11,335 303 1,209 
Georgia Library Commission, Atlanta, 

Ga. Georgia and adjacent states 541 123 
Library, Indianapolis, 

Ind. Indiana 1,628 157 
Service for the Blind, Library Con- 

gress, Washington, Nation-wide 52,000 3,300 
Michigan State Library for the Blind, 

Saginaw, Mich. Michigan 11,381 207 1,53: 
National Library for the Blind, Wash- United States, Hawaii, Mexico, and 

ington, Canada 11,929 1,918 
New York Public Library, New York 

City New York state, J., Conn‘ 44,445 1,607 
New York State Library, Albany, New York state and few other 

states 34,386 885 4,55 
Free Library Philadelphia, Pa. Eastern Pa. and few other states 31,968 723 
Perkins Institution and Mass. School 
for the Blind, Watertown, Mass. New England 900° 15° 261 
Carnegie Library Pittsburgh, Pa. Western Pa., West Va. 20,161 313 
St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Minn., Iowa, Mo., Tex., 

Mo. Okla., Nebr., Kan., D., 38,263 840 
Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Wash. Washington state 6,859 200 
Canadian National Institute for the 

Blind, Toronto, Ont., Canada Newfoundland 25,713 923 

indicates that information was 5September, 1930—September, 1931. 


1Supplementary collections in Washington and Oregon. 
*Re-registration period every 3 years. 


3Requests received. 


*Music and handcopied books free all parts country. 


1932. 


650 volumes includes Grade Gra 
braille. 
TApril 


LIBRARIES FOR THE BLIND 


for the Blind 


Territory Served Eighteen Libraries 
bythe American Library Association 


—!2 


BOOKS STOCK 
» 1931 
NUMBER TITLES NUMBER VOLUMES 
‘0. OF 
TOTAL BRAILLE Moon ForEIGN ToTaL BRAILLE Moon’ ForEIGn 


4 


3,874 2,244 826 804 18,917 7,930 4,170 6,817 


3,686 1,827 326 681 108 744 11,203 6,098 1,181 2,369 
3,867 2,270 947 650 9,688 5,577 2,819 1,292 


2,543 1,442 451 8,530 5,229 1,635° NR® 


4,200 2,500 1,100 600 18,900 3,900 2,000 
1,535 1,197 294 4,892 3,861 130 901 
6,939 3,011 2,171 131 19,680 4,261 3,704 271 494 10,950 
4,389 1,871 1,778 740 24,409 8,414 5,431 3,497 


4,558 1,927 1,933 698 13,836 6,075 4,829 2,932 


1,863 1,506 331 6,548 5,090 1,321 137 
993 708 160 NR® 2,657 1,727 556 


885 1,633 416 377 2,620 7,005 2,436 2,007 1,209 
1931. 


8Total of 125 volumes includes Grade 2 and French con- 


Grade Grade and French tracted braille. 
library the lower school contains additional 
284 titles or 1,100 volumes. 
1,318 volumes includes Grade and Grade 
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Bringing the World the Blind 


Manager, National Braille Press, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 


ROM the days the first 

American newspaper, The Boston 

News-Letter—a half-sheet news- 
paper published 1704—a great trail 
news has been blazed huge 
presses clanging almost hourly the 
press telephone, telegraph, 
cable, radio, and even aeroplane, 
sending news items into every corner 
the world. 

Another trail has been discovered, 
and Boston again has the distinction 
being the place from which the 
new venture the newspaper world 
started. 


the new, bright, convenient 


ground floor the Workshop for the 
Blind, opened South Boston 1929, 
lodged the National Braille Press, 
Incorporated. 

any Thursday night, when the 
rest the great building dark- 
ness, the Workshop’s windows are 
flooded with light. Within the stir 
industrious activity, for The 
Weekly News for the blind being 
assembled. This periodical not only 
its way into the homes 
many blind and also deaf-blind people 
the United States and Canada, but 
bringing much pleasure and infor- 
mation the English-speaking blind 
Europe and Asia. not local 
publication. Its thirty pages carry 
news world events its readers 
while those events are still impor- 
tance and interest. advertise- 


*Blind. 


ments appear this magazine and 
subscription price charged, can 
sent through the mails postage-free. 

The plates from which the printing 
done are stamped blind oper- 
ator, and watching the ease and steady 
accuracy with which does his work, 
one would hardly suspect that never 
sees the result. The machine has six 
keys, three side, which control 
the arrangement dots the em- 
bossing device. sheet zinc, nine 
inches wide twenty-eight inches 
long, folded make two pages, then 
placed the machine, and hung from 
the arm which reaches laterally along 
the top the machine. The operator’s 
foot throws the machinery gear, 
and there steady click-clack the 
stencil, from behind the sheets, presses 
out the metal the correct arrange- 
ment dots. When one the sheets 
filled, the two are turned around, 
the gauge the machine lowered 
slightly, and the second sheet filled 
the spaces between the dots the 
first. Thus possible print The 
Weekly News both sides its 
paper sheets. 

Readers from all parts express great 
appreciation. many cases The 
Weekly News goes into homes where 
there one read aloud the 
blind. One reader has been especially 
grateful, “Because,” writes, “it has 
been thirty years since much has been 


Fron 


your 
Weekly 
care 
that 
underst: 
people 
neither 
read 
hungry 
see 
shall 
law 
states 
this 
its 

that 
every 
craves.” 
cos 
and fun 
Education, 


past fourte 
cial relief 
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From Milwaukee, Wisconsin, deaf- 
blind woman writes: appreciate 
your kindness offering send The 
Weekly News, blind, deaf, 
seriously crippled and invalid be- 
sides, and comparatively few persons 


seriously handicapped, you know. 

take great interest everything 
that goes this world, but you 
understand how little deaf-blind 
people get out when can 
neither hear others read nor see 
hungry for news and never get enough, 
seems, you know how greatly 
shall appreciate the paper.” 

lawyer who interested reader 
states: “Nothing takes the place 
this weekly news summary. Besides 
its intrinsic worth, adds another bit 


that independence which believe 


every mentally healthy blind person 
craves.” 

costs ten cents get out each copy 
and funds for this work are supplied 


Field Secretary the Division 
the Blind, the Massachusetts Department 
Education, where he has been employed for the 
past fourteen years in the administration of finan- 
cial relief the needy blind. 


some organizations for the blind and 
also contributions are received from 
interested friends. The readers them- 
selves contribute sums ranging from 
fifty cents one hundred dollars (the 
contribution one enthusiastic read- 
er). Another reader active be- 
ginning endowment fund for the 
organization. 

The Weekly News the materiali- 
zation idea advanced few years 
ago its Editor and the 
writer this article. Himself blind 
and fully aware the limitations and 
expense publication embossed 
literature, felt very strongly that 
blind people would welcome braille 
newspaper which presented digest 
current events. far knew, 
brief weekly summaries every-day 
happenings were nowhere available for 
blind people this continent, and ac- 
cess the columns the newspapers 
meant always the services reader. 
“daily” braille did not seem prac- 
ticable, but believed possible 
publish such paper weekly. 

talked the matter over with 
those engaged work for the blind 


Printing the Weekly News 


| 
corer ; 3 
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Boston and found encouragement 
and support. Dr. Edward Allen, 
then Director Perkins Institution, 
offered the use the Howe Memorial 
presses. The Massachusetts Associa- 
tion and the Worcester County Asso- 
ciation for the Blind appropriated five 
hundred dollars. The publishers 
The Independent volunteered news 
service prepared weekly for their pub- 
lication, and the Editor himself under- 
took compile the rest the ma- 
terial, after his day’s work was done. 

March 17, 1927, the first issue 
two hundred copies met with 
warm welcome and the paper’s circu- 
lation has steadily climbed since then. 
December 31, 1931, approximately 
twenty-five hundred copies were print- 
ed, but even this number does not meet 
the demand the fifteen thousand 
readers who could supplied fi- 
nancial assurance warranted the print- 
ing more copies. 


While Perkins Institution not 


behind the publication financially, ex- 
cept voluntary contributor, 
nevertheless gives the paper the use 
The other 


its present quarters. 


three organizations vitally interested 
The Weekly News are: the 
Massachusetts Association the 
Blind, the Worcester County Associ- 
ation for the Blind, and the Massachu- 
setts Division the Blind. 
groups have made valuable contribu- 
tions the work. The Massachusetts 
Division for the Blind doing its part 
loaning its office facilities the 
Editor. The Worcester County Asso- 
ciation, besides giving financial assis- 
tance, has donated new presses. These 
presses are high-speed automatic 
type and each has capacity 
twenty-two thousand pages per hour. 
believed that they are the fastest 
machines their kind the world. 
These have been installed the new 
Perkins Industrial Building located 
549 East Fourth Street, South Boston. 
The Massachusetts Association also 
substantial annual contributor. 

For more than two years the Editor 
carried the work with the help 
few friends. Since the project was 
growing fast, however, was felt 
that permanent organization should 
formed. May 29, 1929, the 


Sightless Girls Collating the Pages the Weekly News 
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National Braille Press, Incorporated, 
was formally organized with the late 
Judge Frederick Cabot, Boston, 
President; Mrs. Homer Gage, 
Worcester, Vice-President; Christian 
Herter, Associate Editor the 
Outlook and Independent, Secretary 
the corporation; and Charles Boy- 
den, Boston stock-broker and di- 
rector the Boston Family Welfare 
Society, Treasurer. The Board 
Trustees includes the officers and Dr. 
Edward Allen, Director Emeritus 
Perkins Institution; Robert 
Bramhall, Director the Division 
the Blind Richard Danielson, Editor 
The Sportsman; Richard Ammi Cut- 
ter, former Assistant Attorney-General 
for Massachusetts; Frederick 
Walsh, Field Secretary the Division 
the Blind; Miss Maria Purdon, 
Milton, trustee Perkins Institu- 
tion; Mrs. Elmore MacPhie, Vice- 
President the Lowell Association 
for the Blind; Hugh Bancroft, Presi- 
dent the Boston News Bureau; 
Mrs. George Lincoln and Mrs. Carl 


President respectively the Worcester 
County Association for the Blind; and 
Mrs. Alice Lewis, Baltimore. 


The purpose this organization 
emboss, print, and circulate reading 
matter for the blind the United 
States and Canada, promote finger 
reading, and assist the blind be- 
come better-informed citizens their 
community. has established the 
policy employing blind labor and 
the present time giving part-time 
employment fourteen persons who 
are totally partially blind. most 
them have other jobs, the work 
given these blind persons weekly 
the National Braille Press, Inc., aug- 
ments their regular wages encourag- 
ingly. Only the actual printing given 
over operator who sees rather 
than feels his work. The printing 
itself differs little from the ordinary 
process, save that ink used. 

Perhaps, some, this organization 
might considered infant work 
for the blind. Nevertheless, spite 
its few years existence, the service 
which has offered the blind 
the United States and Canada has al- 
ready become with them established 
institution, and doubt would 
greatly missed for any reason the 
National Braille Press were obliged 
discontinue its work. 


» 
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The New Lower School the 
New York Institute 


Principal, New York Institute for the Education the Blind, New York City 


HEN one leaves the subway 
station Pelham Parkway 
and White Plains Road 
walk four city blocks eastward 


brings him the corner the six- 


teen-acre plot which the group 


nine buildings used the home 
the New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation the Blind. All are modi- 
fied Dutch Colonial style architec- 
ture, severely simple, appropriately 
placed. The visitor approaches, the 
west corner and across the Parkway, 
the most recently built the group, 
the Lower School—a replica gen- 
eral appearance the central and 
dominating structure, Schermerhorn 
Hall, but smaller than the main build- 
ing, which houses the school activities 
the older pupils. 

The Lower School devoted the 
uses the younger pupils, those who 
are the first three school grades. 
provides both school and living quar- 
ters for forty-eight children and for 
the persons who care for them. Over 
the front portal carved the pages 
open book the words 
Oritur, the motto the New York 
Institute used for more than three- 
quarters century. Within, the 
entrance hall flanked one side 
well-appointed reception room for 
the use the teachers and others 
the staff, the other the office, 


which is, effect, second reception 
room. Here the parent some other 
member his family brings the little 
boy returns school after his 
week-end home (for almost all chil- 
dren the Institute live the school 
only from the beginning the week 
the close school work Friday 
afternoon). The young pupil goes 
across the hall the boys’ cloak room 
and there places the steel locker 
compartment set aside for him, his 
outer garments, cap, coat, overshoes, 
and goes thence upstairs his dor- 
mitory; here has wardrobe for 
his other belongings. There are six 
dormitories the easterly side the 
building—the boys’ side—and each 
these four boys are assigned. There 
are, also, two “quiet rooms” each 
which, the discretion the 
housemother, one boy may quar- 
tered either temporarily, the usual 
custom, permanently deemed best 
for the child. 

Rooms for housemother and for 
two teachers are provided the boys’ 
side the house. Opposite the living 
quarters the housemother large 
living-room for the assembly gen- 
eral use all the residents this 
delightfully appointed room 
with furniture especially designed for 
the use little boys and the women 
who live with them. fire-place, where 


THE NEW LOWER SCHOOL THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


real wood fires are often set going, 
reading lamps and decorative mantel 
lamps, pictures for decoration the 
walls all make this common room ap- 
pear most attractive and homelike. 
return the front door—if the 
child coming school girl she 
turns the west and finds cloak 
room for her wraps and her dormitory 
room upstairs. There, too, are the 
rooms for housemother 
also living room quite well ap- 
pointed that the boys. There are, 
however, distinctly feminine touches 
here, particularly the pictures 
the walls which depict family life and 
mother and child. Here evening 
just before bedtime one finds com- 
pany little girls grouped around the 
housemother, who, seated her com- 
fortable chair under the floor lamp, 
reads from some entrancing book. 
large room and full comforts— 


chairs and tables just the right 
heights for little folks. Twenty-four 
girls can gather here and, there are 
not seats enough, the beautiful rug 
the floor almost soft the up- 
holstered chairs the comfortable low 
bench. And the dormitories, commo- 
dious and pleasant, with their com- 
fortable equipment and much light and 
air, accommodate twenty-four. 

ingenious arrangement the 
middle dormitories may used for 
either the boys’ side the girls’, thus 
accommodating twenty-eight boys and 
twenty girls, vice versa, the need 
arises. 

With the coming morning and 
breakfast over, school starts eight 
with assembly; then the 
struction and next the regular day’s 
work. Schoolrooms lavish 
and air, designed for twelve children 
class, are the front the 


The Kindergarten, New York Institute 
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building, the southeast corner one be- 
ing largest and set apart for the be- 
ginners. Here, is, too, enough kinder- 
garten equipment for use the first- 
grade children. Another large room 
devoted library and museum pur- 
poses. that end the first floor 
which the west, and correspond- 
ing the school rooms above de- 
scribed, are those assigned music 
instruction, and here are the euryth- 
mics room, the music library and 
office, the teacher’s classroom 
piano-practice rooms. For recreation 
two large enclosed porches, one the 
boys’ end, the other the girls’, each 
with big closet for toys, are pro- 
vided. The gymnasium the west 
end the basement, almost all above 
the ground level, and has all the 
equipment needed for smaller children. 
one goes about observes that 
the stairways are easy tread, that 
the drinking-fountains are placed low, 
and the shower baths are designed for 
little ones. the dining-rooms, too, 
(one for boys and one for girls), tables 
and chairs are planned varying 


cleanliness and convenience. 


heights suit the needs small folk. 

Besides the gymnasium and the play 
porches there are provided also base- 
ment playrooms, connected with the 
two playgrounds, accessible for storage 
wagons doll carriages and such 
treasures outdoor usage child- 
hood. The playgrounds are the same 
both sides the house, set 
apparatus, oval for running, and 
much space for free play. 

provide wholesome food well- 
prepared, this Lower School building 
equipped with the best-known devices 
Re- 
frigeration provided ample mea- 
sure. The house heated and supplied 
with hot water from the central heat- 
ing-plant the main buildings. 

Such the Lower School, com- 
plete whole, providing for the satis- 
factory development children the 
earlier grades, separate from the more 
developed older pupils, every way 
meeting their needs preparation for 
advancement after three years the 
Upper School. 
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Ophthalmia Neonatorum 


Cause Blindness Among Pupils Residential and Day School 
Classes for the Blind, United States, 1930-1931 


Name School Class 


NuMBER PUPILS 
ScHOOLS AND CLASSES 


1930-1931 
Total New 
Admissions 
Grand Total All Schools and Classes......... 5525 921 
Residential Schools—Total .................. 
Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind....... 170 
Alabama School for Negro Deaf and Blind.. 
Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind...... 
Arkansas School for the Blind.............. 118 
Arkansas School for Colored Blind ........ 
California School for the Blind............. 121 
Colorado School for the Deaf and 
Connecticut School for the Blind........... 
Florida School for the Deaf and Blind...... 
Georgia Academy for the Blind........... 
Idaho School for the Deaf and Blind........ 
Illinois School for the Blind................ 256 
Indiana School for the Blind............... 159 
Iowa School for the Blind.................. 153 
Kansas School for the Blind................ 115 
Kentucky School for the Blind.............. 156 
Louisiana School for the Blind ............. 
Louisiana School for the Negro Blind ...... 
Maryland School for the Blind............. 108 
Massachusetts Perkins and 

Massachusetts School for the Blind........ 285 
Michigan School for the Blind............. 158 
Minnesota School for the Blind............. 103 
Mississippi School for the Blind............. 
Mississippi— Piney Woods Country 

Missouri School for the Blind............... 102 
Montana School for the Deaf and Blind..... 
Nebraska School for the Blind............. 
New Jersey—St. Joseph’s School for the 

New Mexico School for the Blind.......... 108 
New York Institute for the Education the 

New York State School for the Blind...... 160 
New York—Catholic Institute for the Blind, 

North Carolina School for Blind and Deaf... 148 
North Carolina School for Colored Blind and 

North Dakota School for the Blind......... 
Ohio School for the Blind.................. 252 
Oklahoma School for the Blind............. 159 


NR indicates that information was not reported. 
total for both schools Alabama. 
NR? total for both schools Alabama. 


CLASSES, 
BLINDED 


Total 


756 (13.7%) 

720 (14.3%) 


SCHOOLS AND 
1930-1931, 


New 
Admissions 
(8.0%) 
(7.6%) 


oowroo 


Z _ 4 


? 
NR 
NR 
NR 
5 
4 
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NUMBER PUPILS 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


Name School Class 


SCHOOLS AND 
1930-1931, 


New 
Admissions 


NR 


1930-1931 
Residential Schools Total New Total 
Admissions 

Oklahoma Institute for Colored Blind, Deaf 
Oregon School for the Blind................ 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind.. 159 

Pennsylvania—Royer-Greaves School for the 

Pennsylvania— St. Mary’s Institute for the 
South Carolina School for the Blind... 
South Dakota School for the Blind.......... 
Tennessee School for the Blind ............ 203 

Tennessee School for the Blind (Department 
Texas Institute for Colored Deaf and Blind.. 
Utah School for the Deaf and Blind........ 
Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind...... 
Virginia School for Colored Deaf and 
Washington State School for the Blind..... 
West Virginia School for Deaf and Blind 

West Virginia School for Colored Deaf and 
Wisconsin School for the Blind............. 141 

Day School 489 (7.4%) 
Louisiana—New Orleans ................... 
Washington—Seattle braille class 1930-1931 


NR total of 3 for both schools in Tennessee. 


a 
(12.5%) 


Pioneer School India 


Understudy the Principal, School for Blind Children, India 


HEN was asked write 

something about India, 

thought would too am- 
bitious undertaking for me, con- 
sidering how vast the country and 
how land different climates, 
atmospheres, grades and levels 
humanity; wealth and poverty; 
extremes and contrasts—and ex- 
perience limited that any attempt 
made that line might not give 
true representation. decided 
restrict myself particular sub- 
ject that very near 
mean own school, the Calcutta 
School for Blind Children. 

earlier times, the picture 
blind person India—as any other 
country the world—was that one 
who, stick hand, tried feel his 
way, stretching out his hands for help 
and probably carrying bag, the sym- 
bol beggary. The situation India 
was even more complicated, since 
section her people still believed that 
blindness the present life might 
the natural result one’s past deeds 
the previous life. was believed 
that the stern hand Fate had made 
particular person blind; other 
words, that his soul might have trans- 
migrated into his present life 
blind man, that his blindness was 
predestined. These being the accepted 


1Mr. Halder was student the Harvard 
Course the Education the Blind 1931-32. 


theories, the blind were simply objects 
pity and commiseration. Food and 
clothing were thought quite suf- 
ficient satisfy them. was long 
time before their actual needs were 
recognized. the middle the 
nineteenth century, foreign mission- 
aries had opened some homes and 
refuges for the adult blind South 
India and had begun feed them, 
clothe them, and teach them read 
the Bible. But these men had very 
little time devote the -problems 
the blind, things remained 
standstill for years. 

About this time, energetic Indian 
Christian, the late Mr. Lal Behari 
Shah, was working proof-reader 
the Baptist Mission Press Cal- 
cutta, and happened come know 
some facts about the blind South 
India. began gather more in- 
formation regarding them and found 
out something about the embossed 
writing the blind which interested 
him much that began in- 
vestigate it. thought was not 
enough merely feed and clothe the 
blind; there should definite 


attempt make them useful and 
contributing members society. 

was striking coincidence that 
this juncture Mr. Garthwaite, who 
had just come from England 
the place press-manager, knew 
something the embossed writing 
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for the blind and was willing help 
this self-reliant and adventurous man. 
Mr. Shah learned braille time 
from pamphlet, and began experi- 
ment with with blind boy who 
consented come and take lessons 
twice week return for certain 
remuneration—a curious thing, in- 
deed, the close the nineteenth 
century, hire student take his 
lessons! The boy was clever and the 
experiments were successful. 

Lal Behari Shah then got touch 
with the Royal Normal College 
London. was burning with enthu- 


siasm and induced his pupil reside 


his own house. Thus, 1897, 
the school was started with one 
student. Soon got two more stu- 
dents and then began exhibit 
his pupils the parks and streets. 
thus attracted the attention 
many people his school, although 
was laughed and very few showed 
real sympathy. 

Lal Behari Shah came family 
which had embraced Christianity 
the very first years its progress 
Bengal. All his brothers had chosen 
literary careers but this man proved 
shine better manual arts and 
occupied his spare hours learning 
many handicrafts. did not take 
him long discover that some 
these trades could taught his 

For years had run the school 
his own house his own expense. 
The first contribution from the public 
which received was 1907—about 
two dollars from group college 
students. 

The children treated like his 
own sons. was being forced 


iMr. Shah. 
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sell some his own property order 
take care these poor blind chil- 
people took his cause and helped 
him get government aid, municipal 
grants, and private contributions. 

Many stories might related about 
this diligent pioneer worker but 
sufficient say that was every- 
thing his school—servant, secre- 
tary, teacher, propagandist. His sons 
were studying schools and colleges, 
and was part their duty teach 
and take care the blind children. 
pleasing note that these activ- 
ities their boyhood made them 
interested work for the blind and 
probably that one the reasons 
why the worthy this great man 
fully. 

The memory Lal Behari Shah 
would remain ever green Bengal, 
even had not founded the school, 
for adapted the braille system 
Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, and Sanskrit, 
scientific basis which enables the 
blind children read their own 
languages the way most suitable 
and convenient for each. This system 
has been named “Shah-Braille” after 
him and Louis Braille. interest- 
ing note that was able bring 
perfection only the last fifteen 
years his life, after himself had 
become blind. With these achieve- 
ments the “father the education 
the blind Bengal” died July 
1928. 

The school was incorporated 
1911. Court Governors was 
appointed which sent Mr. Shah, 
son the founder and present Prin- 
cipal the school, trained 
the Royal Normal College England. 
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spent two years there and visited 
many schools England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 1914 returned 
India with many progressive ideas. 

All these years the little school had 
been run rented houses and the 
need extension and expansion for 
the school campus had long been felt. 
But was ten long years before his 
plan materialized. cam- 
paign was organized and some money 
raised. Today the school stands its 
new site campus seven acres, 
six miles away from the hustle and 
bustle the city, and maintains 
reputation all over the country for its 
charming appearance. 
visiting the institution some time ago 
remarked, “It beauty spot the 
whole landscape—an inviting place,” 
probably recognizing that environ- 
ment beauty, loveliness, and clean- 
liness plays important part the 
lives non-seeing children for 
those who see. The intention 
acquiring more land around the school 

Today the school has about hun- 
dred children enrolled, one-fourth 
them being girls. has separate sec- 
tions for boys and girls. 
tion caste, creed, religion, race, 
color made. Students who can 
afford pay fees must and 
fees any amount are accepted from 
the guardian parents child; 
but inability make any payment 
not barrier the admission 
child into the school. 

There are three departments the 
school—literary, music, and industrial. 
the literary department the 
dren are taught the entrance 
examination college; the music 
department the theory and practice 


Indian classic music and modern 
instruments are taught; the indus- 
trial department, 
chair-caning, cane 
weaving, loom weaving, knitting, net- 
ting, etc. The main idea make 
the blind children self-supporting 
and contributing members society. 
The standard course given 
certain point, and then specialization 
according the aptitude the child 
encouraged. Only selected few 
pleasing note that some the older 
students have become eminent profes- 
sors and scholars Calcutta and are 
doing well life. 

The Court Governors, which con- 
sists well-known men and citizens 
Calcutta, delegates its power 
school committee five six mem- 
bers, including the Principal who, as- 
sisted his understudy, charge 
all internal affairs, and external 
relations certain degree. The 
school financed the interest 
endowment funds, and governmerit 
aid, municipal grants, 
tions and donations from charitably 

Modern methods and apparatus for 
the education the blind are used 
far practicable and great deal 
attention given physical training, 
corrective exercises, domestic drill, 
speech correction, nature study, Scout- 
ing, “Cubbing,” Girl Guide work, and 
other literary and social activities 
school life. When speaking phy- 
sical training, should like empha- 
size the fact that almost all our games 
are played outdoors the gleaming 
gold the morning and evening sun- 
shine. Diving, swimming, and rowing 
are all done our big lake-like tank 
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outside; riding tricycles, running, 
walking stilts, exercises, 
and other games are played and en- 
joyed outdoors. 

Publicity falls within the province 
the Principal, whose speeches are 
occasionally broadcast. Some the 
students, past and present, sing and 
play over the radio, either 
the blind children has been very 
much appreciated the city and out- 
side. 

system the ex- 
students carried on—a sort 
friendly relationship between them and 
the Alma Mater. The students not 
any more than son would 
resent the solicitude his parents. 
The institution, however, does not 
interfere with their independence. 
economic start “push,” when given, 
withdrawn the right moment. 

Considering the limitations India, 
one does not feel ashamed the 
progress the Calcutta School for Blind 
Children has made during the thirty- 
four years its existence, yet one 
realizes that only the fringe the 
problem has been touched. There 
still great deal done and the 
goal far off. The school trying 
its best maintain its work past 
years, and one takes pleasure hopes 
and possibilities, especially since the 
World Conference Work for the 
Blind, held 1931 New York, 
where the leaders different nation- 
alities agreed treat the cause 
the blind all over the world one 
cause. With this co-operation, the old 
distrust the capacity blind people 
become producers will more rapidly 
disappear. 


Summer School Announcement 


The Kansas State School for the 
Blind, located Kansas City, an- 
nounces the opening its Ninth 
Session Summer School for Adults 
handicapped vision June 1932. 
Applicants 
health and strength enable them 
efficient work. All the industrial 
facilities the school will made 
available for the pupils and they will 
expected put full hours. 
There expense connected with 
the Summer School citizens 
Kansas except the necessary expense 
Board, room and laundry are provided 
free charge. 

Among the courses offered are 
Journalism, Salesmanship, Story Tell- 
ing, Poultry Husbandry, and Rabbit 
Husbandry. Courses other than those 
listed the schedule may added 
there sufficient demand. Eve- 
ning lectures social and economic 
problems and topics current interest 
are offered. These are open all stu- 
dents. The session closes July 30. 


Braille Writing Appliances 
and Universal Code 


frequently asked whether grade 
two can written with American 
braille writing appliances. all 
braille codes are built from one 
more the six dots the braille 
cell, any braille slate braille writer 
which will write one braille system 
equally useful writing any other. 
This applies not only the braille 
used America and Great Britain, 
but also that used Germany, 
France, Italy, and other countries. 
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Superintendent Oregon 
Institution 

Mr. Walter Dry, Superintendent 
the Oregon State School for the 
Blind, has been appointed addi- 
tional position, that Superintendent 
tion for the Blind Portland, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Lenore Kay Roberts. 


New Executive Ohio 

Mr. William Bartram came 
the Ohio Commission for the Blind 
Executive Secretary March 1932, 
succeeding Tolan, Provisional 
Appointee. 

The present incumbent was Principal 
the Ohio State School for the Blind 
the time his appointment, having 
held this position since June, 1929. 
Prior that time taught West 
Alexandria. Mr. Bartram was born 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, and graduate 
the Ohio State University Law, 
Social Science and Administration. 


William Bartram 


Mr. Bartram Lieutenant the 
Field Artillery Reserve Corps, mem- 
ber the Central Ohio Schoolmasters’ 
Club, the Ohio Educational Asso- 
ciation, Alpha Chi Rho Fraternity, 
the Reserve Officers’ Association and 
the Masons. 


New Director Brooklyn 


Douglas Falconer the newly 
appointed General Secretary the 
Brooklyn Bureau Charities, under 
which the Headquarters for the Blind 
operates. 

Mr. Falconer trained social 
worker wide experience 
tional reputation. For fifteen years 
has been Executive Secretary the 
Children’s Aid and the Society for the 
Prevention Cruelty Children 
Erie County, New York, with offices 
Buffalo. Since January has been 
loaned the Buffalo agencies the 
New York State Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration where 
Associate Executive Director has 
helped administer relief large 
scale the unemployed. Mr. Falconer 
also member the board and 
executive committee the Child Wel- 
fare League America, member 
the New York State Child Labor 
Committee, and was called upon 
President Hoover serve 
recent White House Conference 
Child Health and Welfare. 


Mr. Falconer already familiar 
with work done and for the blind 
from his many years’ experience 
Secretary the Community Fund 
Buffalo which the Buffalo Associa- 
tion for the Blind shares, 
expressed his particular interest the 
employment the blind. 
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Copyright, June, 1932 


Editorial 


Nineteen thirty-two year 
anniversaries the work for the blind 
the United States—the hundredth 
schooling the blind, the fiftieth 
home teaching and the twenty-fifth 
the Outlook. Such occasions make 
pause and look back over the 
accomplishment the past years. 

record arouse pride. In- 
stead only three centers school- 
ing for the young blind there are now 
sixty-one residential schools, fifty 
them supported entirely state funds; 
and twenty-two cities which day- 
school classes for the blind are carried 
on. Seventy-four agencies include 
home teaching the adult blind 
among their functions and many 
places the work the home teacher 
longer confined instruction 
braille and handwork, but includes 
Twenty-six states have Commissions 
similar Departments for the blind. 
Twenty-three states provide financial 
relief for the needy blind. There are 
eighteen braille publishing houses and 
twenty-two libraries for the blind. 

addition, the forces the com- 
munity have been mobilized their 
behalf. Lions International, the Na- 
tional Council Jewish Women, 
Community Chests, women’s clubs, 
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and other community groups through- 
out the country are doing their part 
promote the welfare those with- 
out sight. 

Within the technical field there have 
been great advances. uniform sys- 
tem braille use throughout the 
country. Methods printing have 
been improved, with consequent reduc- 
tion both the cost and the bulk 
embossed books. The Federal govern- 
ment makes annual appropriations for 
the printing braille books for both 
young and adult blind people and 
carries these free charge through 
the mail. Prevention 
campaigns have almost wiped out the 
dread ophthalmia neonatorum and the 
development medical science has 
considerably decreased the amount 
blindness from other causes. 

Moreover, work for the blind has 
sional organizations, the American 
Association Instructors the 
Blind, and more recently, the Amer- 
ican Association Workers for the 
Blind, have come into being, and their 
biennial conventions afford opportu- 
nities for stimulus and growth their 
members. Professional training 
available two centers and the de- 
mand for trained workers steadily 
growing. 

All these things mark progress made 
the hundred years just ended. But 
what the future? 

Much still remains done. 
number states, though providing 
facilities for the education their 
blind children, have not yet provided 
adequate means for finding these chil- 
dren and getting them under instruc- 
tion. Many states and local communi- 
(Continued page 122) 
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Dr. Mérida Nicolich 


Dr. Miguel Nicolich 


Workers for the blind both 
America and Europe mourn deeply 
the untimely death Dr. Miguel 
Mérida Nicolich February 26, 
Malaga, Spain. 

Early determining upon medical 
career, Dr. Mérida Nicolich took his 
doctor’s degree 1916 and_from that 
year until 1924 practiced oculist 
Malaga where became Director 
the Municipal Eye Clinic and St. 
Tomas’s Eye Hospital. also en- 
gaged medical research, published 
investigations and, 1919, founded 
the Medical Journal. 

1924, shooting accident de- 
prived him his sight and thereafter 
turned his always active interest 
those with defective sight the wel- 
fare the blind. When the Institute 
for the Blind and Deaf was founded 
Malaga 1925, was appointed 


first Director, and undertook spe- 
cial study and travel become 
expert the education the blind. 

Dr. Mérida Nicolich attended the 
World Conference 1931 
delegate from Spain, and workers for 
the blind this country 
know him and feel great admiration 
for his personal qualities heart and 
mind. When the World Council was 
formed, was chosen one the 
members the first Executive Com- 
mittee. His death means sad loss 
work for the blind not only Spanish- 
speaking countries but throughout the 
world. 


Dr. Louis Stricker 


With the death Dr. Louis Stricker 
Cincinnati March 15, the blind 
lost valued friend and advocate. 

Dr. Stricker was profession 
ophthalmologist and therefore primar- 
ily concerned with the prevention 
blindness, but his active interest ex- 
tended the problems those who 
had lost their sight. For years 
served County Director Relief 
for the Blind Hamilton County, 
Ohio (the county which Cincinnati 
situated). was also the founder 
the Cincinnati Association for the 
Welfare the Blind, and was instru- 
mental having conservation vision 
classes established the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 

Dr. Stricker was the author vari- 
ous pamphlets the blind, among 
them Blindness Hamilton County 
and Five Years’ Experience and Study 
the Ocular Conditions the Chil- 
dren the Blind and Conservation 
Vision Classes the Public Schools 
Cincinnati. 
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John Ashhurst 


Mr. John Ashhurst, Librarian 
The Free Library Philadelphia since 
1916, died April 22. 

Mr. Ashhurst was member the 
Board Managers the Pennsyl- 
vania Home Teaching Society and 
Free Circulating Library for the Blind, 
and was active many ways pro- 
moting public interest the welfare 
the blind. 

was due, for instance, 
sympathetic co-operation that Jeanette 
Freed, Overbrook graduate, was ap- 
pointed typist the Department 
Books for the Blind. 

Mr. Ashhurst left $25,000 trust 
bequest The Free Library Phil- 
adelphia. 


Roland Farley* 


Roland Farley, composer 


lisher music, died New York.on 
May 11. Born Colorado and edu- 
cated school for the blind, later 
graduated from the Royal Conserva- 
tory Music Leipzig, having com- 
pleted the five-year course two and 
half years. 

Mr. Farley was the composer 160 
songs and ballads, nearly 100 instru- 
mental numbers and wide range 
other compositions. recently or- 
ganized his own publishing company 
and hoped foster the work prom- 
ising young American composers. 

Mr. widely 
work, his professional associations, and 
the esteem which was held 
the seeing world were themselves 
contribution the cause the blind 
that they demonstrated the public 
what could achieved one with- 
out sight. 


*Blind. 


John Fowler* 


the evening April John 
Fowler Syracuse was struck 
automobile, receiving injuries from 
which died early the next morning. 

Mr. Fowler was outstanding 
illustration what sightless man 
can accomplish. Totally blind from 
birth, graduated from the State 
School for the Blind Batavia and 
from Syracuse University where 
was elected Phi Beta Kappa. After 
graduation followed the occupation 
tuning pianos. 

Mr. Fowler was always keenly in- 
terested the welfare blind people 
and worked actively their behalf 
for many years. was for two 
years President the Alumni Asso- 
ciation the New York State School 
for the Blind, was member the 
A.A.W.B., and took active interest 
the Syracuse Association for the 
Blind. 

Having particular sympathy with 
sightless boys, always kept close 
touch with the New York State School 
and offered several prizes the boys 
there for improvement 
development and poise. his will 
left the sum five thousand dollars 
Syracuse University provide 
assistance for blind students. 


Dr. Allen Honored 


May New York, the 
National Institute Social Sciences 
presented gold medal Dr. Edward 
Allen, Director Emeritus Per- 
kins Institution, recognition his 
years distinguished service or- 
ganizing and promoting the education 
the blind. 
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Report Manitoba Committee 


The Special Committee appointed 
the last Legislature study further 
all matters appertaining the welfare 
blind persons the Province 
Manitoba, presented their report 
the opening the Legislature 
February 29. 


This report commends the action 
the Legislature unanimously endors- 
ing Federal system pensions for 
the blind, and recommends that the 
Province directly undertake certain 
obligations its blind 
concurs Dr. Burritt’s recommenda- 
tions that the Canadian National In- 
stitute for the Blind has the experi- 
ence, knowledge and equipment, and 
possesses general public confidence 
and support that enables carry 
out the private activities, and recom- 
mends the approval Manitoba 
Division the Canadian National In- 
stitute for the Blind agency 
through which the Government’s fur- 
ther support may given. recom- 
mends that competent ophthalmological 
service made available those who 
need and are unable secure the 
same through regular channels, the 
Department and Public 
Welfare. 


the question “relief” for the 
necessitous blind, the Committee are 
the opinion that such relief should 
come through the same channels are 
used for other necessitous citizens. It, 
however, does not recognize that the 
needs are invariably greater account 
the handicap blindness, and that 
extra allowances should therefore 
made. The example the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee Winnipeg 
recognizing this additional handicap 


and making special provision com- 
mended proper course proce- 
dure and consideration. 

The report concludes stressing 
the obligation the sighted person 
his blind fellow THE 
CANIB News Sheet, 1932. 


Home Teachers’ Training-Course 


Three young women will receive 
their diplomas June upon comple- 
tion the two-year training course 
for home teachers given the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Instruction 
the Blind. The class 1933 
numbers six. the demand for this 
course continues, another class will 
organized September, 1932. 


World Council 


Donations 


open letter from the President 
the A.A.W.B. reads follows: 

“The retiring Executive Committee 
the A.A.W.B. sent out letter mak- 
ing plea for the raising $250 
manifestation the interest work- 
ers for the blind throughout the United 
States, the promotion world-wide 
co-operation work for the blind. 
the present the Secretary has 
received total $191, which has 
been deposited the credit this 
fund. know the outgoing Executive 
Committee would wish express its 
appreciation and feel the incoming 
Executive Committee equally ap- 
preciative the interest 
operation which agencies 
uals have shown the building 
this special fund, which will held 
pending the perfection plans for 
the World Council. hope may 
increase the original goal $250.” 


Bulletin Board 


Contributions news work for the blind all over the country are desired for these 
pages. All manuscript must the editor’s hands five weeks 
prior date publication. 


Indiana State Library, Department for 
the Blind—In the new building which 
erected shortly for the Indiana 
State Library, the department for the 
blind will housed more convenient 
quarters than present. planned 
put the collection books for the blind 
the Library’s lending department 
the ground floor, and install tables 
there for the use blind readers. 


Clovernook Home for the Blind—On 
April 27, the Cincinnati Lions Club held 
meeting the Clovernook Home, had 
dinner there, and later inspected the 
shops. second platen press has been 
installed which will greatly facilitate work 
the printing-shop. 


Cincinnati Library Society—So many 
new books were added the Library’s 
collection last year, that, order pro- 
vide accommodation for them, the Society 
moved into larger quarters the same 
building May Projects which the 
Library has hand include new braille 
catalogue, braille catalogue music, 
and ink-print list books Moon 


Delaware Commission for the Blind— 
new Chevrolet car was recently pur- 
chased the Commission for the use 
one the blind home teachers and her 
guide. Frigidaire drinking fountain 
has been installed The Blind Shop 


memory the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oberly. 


Perkins Institution—Plans for observ- 
ing the centennial are now being made. 
Exercises will held Wednesday and 
Thursday, November and 10, the 
school Watertown, with the closing 


meeting Symphony Hall, Boston. Dr. 
Allen will read historical paper the 
main meeting Watertown, while Presi- 
dent Ernest Martin Hopkins, President 
—from which town Laura Bridgman came 
Perkins—will make the principal ad- 
dress the Boston meeting. One the 
features the centennial will the pres- 
entation and dedication new four- 
manual organ Dwight Hall. This organ 
forty-five stops and many pipes the 
gift former students Perkins headed 
Mr. Charles Lindsay, Montreal. 

Dr. Allen represented Perkins 
the centennial exercises the New 
York Institute and told the celebration 
chapel service. The New 
England College 
Board has entered the Boys’ School 
its approved list which entitles graduates 
series plays suitable for use 
schools for the blind are published 
the Howe Memorial Press braille. 
Permission print these plays has been 
secured from leading publishers 
felt that they will meet 
Copies may obtained fifty cents 
each. Those now being published will 
“Perkins Plays.” 


New York State School for the Blind— 
Mr. Frank Severne, Watkins Glen, 
was re-appointed member the gov- 
erning board the school Governor 
Roosevelt. This Mr. Severne’s fourth 
appointment. was appointed first 
1907, and with the exception two years 


has been member continuously ever 
since. 
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Arkansas School for the Blind—Stu- 
dents from the school are broadcasting 
over local radio station two evenings 
each month, and from the favorable com- 
ments received, the programs are greatly 
enjoyed the audience. Recently, the 
students gave entertainment the 
local college, and also the Booster Club 
the Missouri-Pacific Railroad. 


Industrial Home for the Blind (Brook- 
Coombs Wilson, was elected President 
the Industrial Home the Trustees’ 
meeting held last March. During the 
first week May the Brooklyn Week for 
the Blind took place and particularly 
attractive program and display were 
featured. 


Arizona State School for the Deaf and 
many years has been interested work 
for the blind, was recently appointed 
member the board the school. 
Many improvements have been made 
the school buildings and grounds during 
the past few months. 
campus old fences have been replaced 
with new ones, lawns have been re-con- 
ditioned, and additional trees and shrub- 


bery planted; exteriors all buildings 


have been painted; and the girls’ dormi- 
tory has been entirely redecorated. All 
this work involved minimum expense 
because the entire personnel the school 
contributed day’s pay monthly for the 
relief local unemployment, and turn 
the school had eight ten men daily 
work the grounds. These men were 
supplied the local Organized Charities 
and were paid groceries purchased with 
money contributed for unemployment 
relief. 


Washington State School for the Blind 
—Robert Sherman, student the 
Washington School, member the 
cello section the Portland Junior Sym- 
phony Orchestra. was with consider- 
able credit himself and his teacher, 
that memorized the music for the last 
concert and appeared with the organiza- 
tion the Portland Auditorium with suc- 


cess. This organization made 
some the most gifted young musicians 
Portland. The hundred members re- 
hearse about eight hours week and the 
training received the hands their 
conductor, Jacques Gershkovitch, 
valuable. Three times year program 
the great symphonic works pre- 
pared for public performance. Music 
Week was observed concert the 
school auditorium given members 
the Vancouver Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, and concert the Vancouver 
Junior High School which all the 
church choirs and the chorus from the 
State School for the Blind participated. 
Special numbers were given the As- 
sembly Hour the school during Music 
Week students the Music Depart- 
ment. Among six students receive 
high honors and Phi Beta Kappa keys 
the Senior Class the University 
Oregon was Elizabeth Hall, who gradu- 
ated from the State School for the Blind 
1928. 


The Free Library Philadelphia— 
During the past year 850 volumes, num- 
bering 57,800 pages, were embossed 
the Department upon the Vaughan braille 
press, among them: Past 
Achievements, Present Greatness and Future 
Possibilities; William Penn Lucy 
Roberts; Health: How Keep Dr. 
Herman Bundesen, March and April, 
1932; Thinking Things Over with Calvin 
April, May, June, 1931. This work 
was made possible through the co-operation 
the Lloyd Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee 1931, with Mrs. George Wharton 
Pepper and the Junior League Phila- 
delphia. The volumes are being sent 
institutions and circulating libraries for 
the blind throughout the United States 
and Canada, the Philippine Islands, Porto 
Rico, and New South Wales. 


New Jersey Commission for the Blind 
class for the blind feeble-minded has 
been opened the New Lisbon Institu- 
tion for the Feeble-minded, with Donald 
Burns, blind University Pennsylvania 
graduate and New Jersey man, 
The class now contains sixteen 


teacher. 
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boys and will probably enlarged time 
goes on. Great credit due both Dr. 
Charles Jones, Superintendent the In- 
stitution, and Commissioner William 
Ellis for making such class possible. 


Tennessee School for the Blind—In 
celebration the Washington Bicenten- 
nial, the Girl Scouts the Tennessee 
School, Troops and 24, planted 
George Washington Elm the school 
campus April The ceremony was 
witnessed the entire student body and 
faculty. Appropriate songs were sung 
the Scouts, and Dr. Davis Pea- 
body College gave address the 
beauty and value trees. Miss Sara 
Gray, Scout Leader Troop 19, and 
Miss Sara Dixon, Scout Leader Troop 
24, both members the faculty, were 
charge the program. 


Pennsylvania Association for the Blind 
—At the semi-annual meeting the 
Board Trustees the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind held April 28, 
the Executive Secretary reported that 
within the past six months four branches 
had moved into more spacious quarters. 

The Pittsburgh Branch, which 
the Association headquarters located, 
has moved larger and more convenient 
offices 308 South Craig Street, two 
squares from the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind. has been 
decided hold the Seventh Annual Con- 
ference the Pennsylvania Association 
for the Blind the Pittsburgh branch, 
“housewarming” the new building. 
The following officers have been elected 
serve for the coming year: Mr. Frank 
Main, President; Mr. Bayard Hand, 
First Vice-President; Mr. William 
Emery, Second Vice-President; Mr. James 
McA. Duncan, Third Vice-President; and 
Mr. John Potter, Secretary-Treasurer. 
April last, the Girls’ Glee Club 
from Overbrook gave concert Beth- 
lehem aid the Northampton County 
Branch’s outdoor work. Last Decem- 
ber the Dauphin County Branch the 
Association organized Auxiliary which 
now has 253 members, each member pay- 


ing dollar year dues. This Auxili- 
ary will take care certain phases 
the Association’s work, such securing 
donations for radio accessories, recrea- 
tion, improvements the building, and 
other items for which funds cannot well 
taken from “Welfare” contributions. 
The corps will stand ready 
various other capacities throughout the 
year. 


The East Bay Club Blind Women 
white cane movement 
being sponsored the East Bay Club 
Blind Women. With donations which 
have come from various service clubs 
the club has been able purchase and 
distribute several dozen white canes. The 
Club now actively engaged securing 
the passage city ordinance requiring 
motorists recognize these canes and 
thus make travel much safer for blind 
people. 


Association the Blind Omaha— 
the annual meeting the Association 
the following officers were elected: Miss 
Ethel Doty, President; Mr. Ballen- 
tine, Vice-President; Mrs. Anna McGrew, 
Treasurer; and Miss Nellie Flegg, 
Recording and Corresponding Secretary. 


American Red Cross (Omaha)—The 
Omaha Chapter the Red Cross pre- 
paring start another class 
reading and writing for the adult blind 
Omaha. Miss Nellie Flegg 
charge this class again this year. 


Mobile Association for the Blind—The 
offices the Mobile Association for the 
Blind are now located North Clai- 
borne Street, one-story frame house. 
This new arrangement affords more shop 
space, larger showroom, and spacious 
office, which, with adjoining room, 
makes possible easy conversion into 
assembly room. Thus all activities 
may conducted under the same roof. 
new industry has been added—the 
hanking clothes lines. Other workers 
for the blind claim this very 
salable commodity. May the 
Association celebrates the fifth anni- 
versary the opening its workshop. 


as 
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the Exhibit the “Made Mobile” 
products held May the Association 
will have booth. 


Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind 
—Mr. Marcroft recently presented 
the school behalf the Lions Club 
Colorado Springs with twenty-four braille 
volumes. Marvin Milan, member the 
graduating class, received the gift for the 
school. The school’s musical groups, in- 
cluding the choirs, orchestra, and male 
quartet, entertained the Lions. The Bi- 
centennial George Washington’s birth 
was fittingly celebrated with literary 
and musical program. 


Minnesota State Council Agencies 
for the Blind—At the annual meeting 
the Minnesota State Council Agencies 
for the Blind, Miss Bertha Hanford 
Duluth was elected President, succeeding 
Mr. George Meyer. The other officers 
are follows: Percy Lowe, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Tynan, Secretary; Edith 
Marsh, Treasurer. Mr. Meyer had served 
President for the past nine years, but 
wished relieved because the 
pressure work connected with the 
presidency the American Association 
Workers for the Blind. 


Dallas Association for the Progressive 


Association recently 
moved its salesroom and workroom for 
the blind 1103 Main Street, where 
operating “The Lighthouse.” 


Iowa School for the Blind—Various 
changes have been progress the 
Iowa School for the Blind. Among them 
are the installation new passenger 
electric elevator; the construction 
new heating plant which will ready 
for use next fall; and the rebuilding and 
electrifying the pipe organ. the 
Iowa Music Contest for Class High 
Schools the school orchestra and boys’ 
glee club have won first both the sub- 
district and district meets, and will 
the state meet May. 


Lions International Association—More 
than 6,000 copies the Lions Juvenile 
Braille Monthly, magazine for children 
between eight and fifteen years age, 


were supplied blind children through- 
out the United States, Canada, and 
Hawaii during the past school year. 
Copies are addressed the various 
schools for the blind for distribution 
among the children while the schools are 
session, but vacation time, each 
child receives his copy his home 
address. 


Kansas State School for the Blind— 
The Summer School for the Adult Blind 
Kansas will open June and con- 
tinue until July 30. From inquiries al- 
ready received, large attendance 
predicted. Camp Fire Girls the 
Kansas State School sponsored the pro- 
gram for tree-planting ceremony 
honor the Washington Bicentennial. 
Fourteen elms were presented Miss 
Lois Tauer, sophomore the school 
and president its Camp Fire Girls, and 
were received behalf the state 
Mrs. Eleanor Wilson, Superintendent 
the Kansas School. 


Los Angeles Classes for Handicapped 
Children—This department recently moved 
into new well-equipped building. 
For the past two years experiment 
has been carried with class 
mentally superior blind children who were 
tested the psychology department 
according the Hayes Revision the 
Binet-Simon tests. Work with this group 
will carried for one year more 
order verify findings 
torily. 


Minnesota State Organization the 
Blind—The thirteenth Annual Conven- 
the Home for the Blind, June and 
which time the election officers for 
the ensuing two years will held. 


Shreveport Association for the Blind— 
May the Association held open 
house from 2:00 until 10:00 P.M., when 
the workrooms were open for inspection 
and novelties from the gift shop were 
offered for sale. Among the visitors were 
members the Lions Clubs, 
State Convention was meeting Shreve- 
port that day. 
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New York Guild for the Jewish Blind 
—Mr. Ephraim Levy, one the 
founders the Guild and President 
the organization during the entire eigh- 
teen years its existence, has retired 
from the active presidency. 
Montefiore Levy has been elected his 
successor. Mr. Levy will remain 
Honorary President the organization. 


Texas Commission for the Blind—In 
accordance with the law passed the 
state legislature 1931, State Com- 
mission for the Blind has recently been 
appointed with Miss Hazel Beckham 
Austin, Texas, Executive Secretary. 


Society for the Blind—Mrs. 
Eva Palmer, Executive Secretary 
the Society, has been appointed 
member the Ohio Commission for the 
Blind. 


Ohio Alumni Association for the Blind 
—The Association will hold its regular 
biennial meeting June. connection 
therewith, exhibition planned 
articles and devices practical use 
the blind. Any one who has worked out 
anything this kind, who can 
helpful any way making this exhibit 
success urged communicate with 
Clark, 983 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus, Such exhibit should 
prove value not only the blind 
Ohio, but all us. Whatever facts 
are gleaned result this display 
will made public some form later on. 


Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction the Blind—Mr. Hartung, 
head the caning department, has been 
confronted with problem for several 
years, the cementing 
dusters and mops into handles. The old 
process necessitated using either hot 
cement blow torch, both which 
were dangerous blind students. After 
some experimenting found Casco 
Waterproof Dry Glue Powder the 
solution the difficulty, used follows: 
mix powdered glue with equal part 
cold water, then stir vigorously for two 


minutes. Allow glue set fifteen minutes 
before using. Fill hole handle with this 
mixture, using piece reed thin 
stick for this purpose. Press the two 
wires the brush tightly together, and 
push through the glue down into the 
handle. The process outlined eliminates 
all danger the student, and the same 
time the brushes are more satisfactorily 
made. the caning department, Mr. 
Hartung uses Casco Glue for putting 
pressed seats and spline work. The mix- 
ture for this purpose should consist 
two parts water one part glue. 
Two teaspoons water one glue 
sufficient the ordinary sized 
pressed seat. This glue does not seem 
affected damp hot weather. 


Syracuse Association Workers for 
the Blind—A most successful Educational 
Week was held during the last week 
February. Following Miss Katherine 
Nicholson’s resignation, the position 
Executive Secretary the Association 
has been filled Mrs. Ethel FitzPatrick, 
formerly the Blind Craft Association, 
Binghamton, 


Blind Craft Association (Binghamton, 
Y.)—Mrs. Mary Dewitt has been 
appointed Managing Director the 
Association, succeeding Mrs. Ethel Fitz- 
Patrick, who recently resigned take 
charge the Syracuse “Lighthouse.” 


New York State Commission for the 
Blind—Miss Ruth McCoy the new 
Director the Prevention Blindness 
Department, and Miss Alice Booth 
has been appointed the position 
Consultant Nurse the same department. 


Oregon Employment Institution for the 
Blind—A reception was sponsored the 
Institution’s Advisory Board March 
18, give the public opportunity 
meet the new superintendent and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dry. The shops 
were operation and the entire plant 
was open for inspection. Tea was served 
and from twelve fifteen hundred people 
visited the institution. 
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Positions Wanted 


Position wanted field agent, 
home teacher, instructor classes 
braille, speech correction, sight-saving. 
References will furnished request. 
Flora Scott, Box 234, Chisholm, 
Minnesota. 


Student the Deaf and Blind School, 
St. Augustine, Florida, would like find 
employment instructor broom- 
making, worker any workshop for 
the blind. Thompson, Deaf and 
Blind School, St. Augustine, Florida. 


social worker with years experience 
home teaching, organizing, and exec- 
utive work with the blind and the deaf- 
blind desires position with association 
institution for the blind» References 
will furnished. guide needed for 
traveling. Miss Anne Connelly, Bradley 
Street, Burlington, Vermont. 


Teacher, with special training and three 
years’ teaching experience with blind chil- 
dren, will tutor take charge blind 
child for the summer months. Can furnish 
references. For full information commu- 
nicate with Miss Margaret Soares, 
2714 Marquette Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


Business college graduate, experienced 
stereotyping, proof-reading, and typing; 
cheerful disposition, and willing work 
hard. Can give good references. Mildred 
Huston, 3110 Stockton Blvd., Sacramento, 
California. 


Young man, 23, graduate Texas 
School for the Blind, has completed more 
than three years credit toward Uni- 
versity Texas degree, desires teaching 
position school for the blind; qualified 
teach economics, history, and business 
courses. Warren Edward Morris, Box 
281, Hearne, Texas. 


WANTED 


Names and addresses blind identical 
twins. Address: Heredity Investigators, 
c/o Duke University Press, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Religious Magazine Braille 


The John Milton Foundation 
perfecting arrangements for the issue 
religious magazine for the blind 
braille. This magazine will for 
adults and will contain Bible Sun- 
day School lessons; general religious 
articles, some original but chiefly re- 
prints condensations choice 
articles from leading religious publica- 
and general religious news. The 
plan supply this publication free 
the blind, the funds being sought 
from the Boards Publication, 
Sunday School Work, and Home 
Missions. The size the edition, 
indeed the whole venture, will depend 
much the number those who 
apply for the magazine. All desiring 
for year are asked send their 
names and addresses clearly written, 
denominational connection 
preference and ten cents registration 
fee the Honorary Secretary, Rev. 
Chamberlain, D.D., 390 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 


Stands Federal Buildings 


April 25, Senator Smoot intro- 
duced bill (S. 4492) the Senate, 
providing that the Secretary the 
Treasury may grant any blind indi- 
vidual the privilege maintaining 
vending stand any public building 
under the custody the Secretary, 
under such rules and regulations the 
latter may deem advisable. 

Senator Smoot already well-known 
friend the blind connection 
with the Pratt-Smoot bill 1931, 
which $100,000 year was appro- 
priated for the printing 
books for the adult blind. 
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Centenary Celebration the 
New York Institute 
(Continued from page 90) 


both words and music for song— 
“Alma sung the 
chorus before the “Scenes.” Thurs- 
day and Friday afternoons the same 
program was presented. Thursday 
the former pupils were special guests 
and four them made addresses rep- 
resentative the attitude gradu- 
ates toward their old school; these 
were Mr. William Gorse, Mr. 
Robert Miss Theresa 


Wood, and Mr. Augustine Massa. 


beautiful Souvenir Program was 
issued and presented all who at- 
tended the exercises. Entitled “At 
the End the First Century, 1832- 
1932,” bore blue and gold, the 
Institute’s colors, the monogram its 
initials NYIEB and 
features had the motto, Lux Oritur 
and the familiar passage from Isaiah 
xlii, 16, used for many years this 
school, reproduced one page both 
ink-print and braille. Also there ap- 
peared photographic reproduction 
the column The Evening Post 
Saturday, December 15, 1832, carry- 
ing the report the first exhibition. 

V-C. 


News from South Africa 


Rev. Arthur Blaxall writes that 
now Superintendent the 
Athlone Blind School, Faure, South 
Africa, where has thirty children 
comprising half-castes and children 
from the following 
Basuto, Zulu, Bechuana, Shangaan, 
Grique, AmaXosa. 

says further: “We work two 
languages, English and Afrikaans, 


local form Dutch. you can put 
touch with any one likely 
interested such school, please let 
know their names. the moment 
will only say that you know any 
one willing send packet 
toys, they will greatly appreciated 
for have table games all.” 


Editorial 
(Continued from page 112) 


ties have still make provision for the 
rehabilitation those who lose their 
sight adult life. There are still too 
many cases blindness, due ignor- 
ance carelessness, which might have 
been prevented. have still need 
more professional training and 
stronger professional feeling. 

Most urgent all, are still far 
from solving the economic problem 
the blind. Employment competitive 
industry, the “sheltered” workshop, 
the home has solved the problem 
for many. Relief from state county 
funds has kept many others from 
want. Yet great numbers sightless 
persons are prevented from enjoying 
full and abundant life lack 
economic security. 

times like these, when millions 
seeing persons are suffering from 
unemployment and poverty, economic 
security for the blind seems impossible 
realization. Yet toward that 
end must strive, through better 
education the public 
adjustment the individual, and the 
progress the past hundred years can 
only spur on. May the next hun- 
dred years see the achievement 
that goal! 


McK. 


Book News 


EGYPTIAN PROFESSOR 


CHILDHOOD, the Auto- 
biography Taha Hussein. Trans- 
lated Paxton. George 
Routledge Sons, Ltd., London. 
168 


Every now and then one meets, 
either personally through the intro- 
duction the printed page, char- 
acter whose exceptional qualities jolt 
one into realization the fact that 
the days miracles, least 
wonders, not exclusively belong 
the dim and distant past. has been 
privilege meet such person- 
ality through the medium charm- 
ing book, Egyptian Childhood. 
learn the mature achievements 
and present position this extraor- 
dinary man, must not omit read 
the introduction this work, for 
there that his manhood briefly 
described. learn that Taha Hus- 
the Faculty Arts the reorganized 
Egyptian University, whose staff 
has belonged since 1919 when 
was appointed Professor History. 
Taha Hussein yet young, being 
only forty-three years age—and 
blind. native Egyptian and 
that speaks volumes 
with the loss sight. Our author 
graduate the Sorbonne where 
received his Doctorate the same 
year his appointment the chair 
history just referred to. 

Now all this may not considered 
remarkable the American blind 


who have thousand and one advan- 
tages undreamed their Egyptian 
confréres, and that just the point. 
Taha Hussein was thirteen years 
age before knew anything but the 
Koran, versified edition Arab 
grammar, and heterogeneous collec- 
tion tales, legends, poems, incanta- 
tions, conjurations, and what-not—in 
other words his knowledge the 
world and organized education 
that age was inferior the knowledge 
American European lad 
several years his junior. And even 
when went Cairo thirteen 
study Al-Azhar, what was sup- 
posed learn? Nothing much but 
the jurisprudence the Koran and 
smattering Arab culture. was 
nineteen when entered the newly 
organized Egyptian University (1908) 
where received his first idea 
Western educational methods. Six 
years later was student Paris. 
What tremendous amount work 
must have been accomplished 
brief space time! Starting with 
practically nothing the way 
modern training, and burdened with 
load medievalism, little short 
genius was required throw off the 
incubus and leap forward into the 
Taha Hussein has done all this and 
is, therefore, genuine torch-bearer 
even for the guidance those who 
for generation have been accustomed 
the light the sun. For how 
many European and American blind 
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men are there who have achieved 
absolutely, this Egyptian Professor? 
Not many dare swear. 

But his book, Egyptian Child- 
hood, does not deal with him his, 
dare say, civilized life. No, pre- 
sents his childhood the period 
his transfer from his provincial 
native town the great metropolis. 
many respects this little story (it 
comprises only 168 pages) reads like 
tale from the Arabian Nights. 
are told Sheikhs, Imams, Astrol- 
ogers, Doctors the Law, school 
teachers whose business teach 
the Koran and nothing else. read 
Mohammedan festivals and many other 
things characteristic the days 
Haroun-al Raschid. Every intelligent 
blind person, seems me, should 
read Egyptian Childhood and thank 
his lucky stars that was not born 
the banks the “Father 
Waters.” 


The Obstacle Sense 


During the World Conference 
Work for the Blind, held New York 
April, 1931, was pleasure 
meet and talk with Dr. Vladimir 
Dolanski Warsaw, Poland. Dr. 
Dolanski and had this common, 
that both lost our sight the same 
age and the same way, and such 
bonds, you know, are liable par- 
ticularly firm. found Dr. Dolanski 
most charming companion and re- 
markably well informed, particularly 
matters connected with the blind, 
for during his course the Sorbonne 
Paris, had conducted special in- 
vestigations that peculiar field com- 


monly the sense obstacles. 
(You know most normal blind people 
feel, under certain conditions, obstacles 
when these are certain height, 
but this feeling takes place the 
forehead and face and not actual 
contact with the body.) was, there- 
fore, with great interest and pleasure 
that received the other day from Dr. 
Dolanski copy L’Année Psy- 
chologique containing the résumé 
French work this important 
subject recently published Dolanski 
himself. Unfortunately the main 
work, appears, Polish which 
makes inaccessible the general 
non-Polish reader, but the French 
digest referred gives its main fea- 
tures and most interesting reading. 

This not the place into 
particulars because doing one 
would inevitably and insensibly led 
into the field controversy. Suffice 
say that Dr. Dolanski thinks 
has proved conclusively that the views 
Professor Pierre Villey, ex- 
pressed the latter’s splendid work, 
The World Blind, are sound— 
namely, that the ear the sole source 
this peculiar sense obstacles, 
which is, therefore, auditive its 
nature. Certainly Dolanski’s experi- 
ments would seem point that 
direction provided they were 
dred per cent unassailable from the 
scientific point view. But are they? 
leave the interested and the curious 
secure copy L’Année Psy- 
chologique for 1930 and thereby place 
themselves position form their 
own opinions. The main thing that 
another cultivated blind man has dem- 
onstrated his ability acquire special 
knowledge par with the sighted 
and employ that knowledge for the 


Ze 
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benefit and the uplift and the sociali- 
zation the class which belongs. 
All honor. Dr. Vladimir Dolanski! 
May live long and repeat many 
times the act publication such 
really worth while splendidly 
written books 


HANDBOOK FOR 
EXECUTIVES 


Work ADMINISTRATION, 
Elwood Street. Harper Brothers, 
New York, 442 p., $3.00. 


Executives agencies for the blind, 
whether large small, will find much 
value Mr. Street’s comprehensive 
handbook which discusses almost every 
phase administrative activity 
social work organization. 

first sight may seem that 
book lacking perspective when 


treats the details file cards and 
memorandum blanks seriously 
financial policies but closer inspec- 
tion will appear that this attention 
detail due the comprehensive- 
ness the author’s philosophy 
philosophy which extends and in- 
cludes every activity 
agency that the humblest “chore” 
seen related and essential part 
the agency’s major projects. The dis- 
cussion throughout frequently stresses 
the two-fold obligation 


its clients, give them 


the best service possible with available 
resources; and its contributors, 
spend their money wisely and eco- 
nomically possible. 

Executives, new administrative 
work, will find Mr. Street’s book 
great value and even those who are 
more experienced may glean from 
some helpful hints. 

Evetyn McKay 


Those the Dark Silence 


THE DEAF BLIND AMERICA TODAY 
Corinne Rocheleau and Rebecca Mack 


first authoritative study this neglected group. 
The authors worked more than five years gather 
data concerning six hundred and sixty-five deaf-blind 
persons. This information graphically presented, and 
suggestions are offered ways which the tragic 
isolation the deaf-blind may mitigated. The volume 
terrible and challenging its revelations. 


plus postage 


Published and distributed 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 STREET, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, 


. 
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Library Congress Advisory 
Committee 


The Librarian Congress has 
appointed Advisory Committee 
non-librarians make suggestions 
regarding the work the Project, 
Books for the Blind, operating under 
the Pratt-Smoot law. The Advisory 
Committee consists the following: 


Robert Irwin, Chairman, Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, 
New York, 

Benjamin Berinstein, New York, 

John Bledsoe, Superintendent, 
Maryland School for the Blind, 
Overlea, Md. 

William Hadley, Principal, Had- 
ley Correspondence School for the 
Blind, Winnetka, 

Dr. Newel Perry, Head Teacher, 
California School for the Blind, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


This Committee earnestly invites 
blind readers send suggestions 
and criticisms regarding the work for 
the blind carried under this law. 
Letters should addressed Robert 
Irwin, American Foundation for 
the Blind, 125 East 46th Street, New 
York, 


Braille Summaries World 
Conference Reports 


There available braille 
copies the Rapporteurs’ Reports, 
summarizing the papers and discus- 
sions the World Conference 
Work for the Blind. Copies may 
had request from the American 
Foundation for the Blind, 125 East 
46th Street, New York, 


Textbook for Teaching Braille 


How Teach Adults Revised 
Braille, Diana Hirschler, contains 
typewritten directions intended 
guide seeing friend home 
teacher who helping the beginner 
learn braille. How Teach Adults 
Revised Braille may obtained from 
Diana Hirschler, Room 1154, 125 East 
46th Street, New York. 


Girl Scout Material Braille 


Girl Scouts, Inc., working 


co-operation with the American 
dation for the Blind, the American 


Printing House for the Blind, the 
American Red Cross, and growing 
list volunteers, secure braille 
transcription the near future of: 
the Girl Scout Handbook, the entire 
Girl Scout nature program, with some 
adaptations and additions for blind 
Girl Scouts made Dr. Bertha Chap- 
man Cady, Naturalist for the National 
Girl Scouts, and Miss Kathryn 
Maxfield, Supervisor Educational 
Research the American Foundation 
for the Blind, other Girl Scout 
material requested. 

Through the courtesy the New 
York Chapter the American Red 
Cross, 315 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, braille copies the following 
material are now available, and may 
ordered from them: 

Girl Scout Nature Trail Guide— 

Tenderfoot. 20c. plus postage. 

Girl Scout Nature Trail Guide— 

Second Class. 34c. plus postage. 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guide— 
First Class. plus postage. 
Tami: The Story Chipmunk, 
Bertha Chapman Cady. $1.00 
plus postage. 
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The Booklist Braille Books 


GRADE ONE AND HALF 


Compiled the American Foundation for the Blind 


This list includes all the books published Braille Grade One and Half, 
which have been issued since March, 1932. 


The publishing houses from which the books may are 
ndicated initial letters following each title and are follows: 
A.B.F.R.B. American Brotherhood Free Reading for the Blind, Los 

Angeles, California 
A.P.H. American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky 
A.R.C. American Red Cross, New York, 


.P.H. Clovernook Printing House for the Blind, Mt. Healthy, Ohio 
Howe Memorial Press, Perkins Institution for the Blind, Watertown, 
Massachusetts 


BOOKS AVAILABLE JUNE, 1932 


Bennett, Arnold. The Old Wives’ Tale. 6v. 1149p. $12.90. Doubleday, Doran 
Co., New York. C.P.H. 

Bryan, George Edison: The Man and His Work. 3v. 686p. $9.75. Alfred 
Knopf, Inc., New York. H.M.P 

Buck, Pearl The Good Earth. $5.70. The John Day Co., New 

Cady, Mrs. Bertha Louise (Chapman). Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides. pamphlets. 
20p., 34p., 20p. $0.20, $0.34, $0.20. Extension Scout Program. A.R.C. 

Story Chipmunk. lv. 99p. $1.00. Comstock Publishing 
Company, Ithaca. A.R.C. 

Constitution the State Texas. lv. 190p. $2.50. A.P.H. 

Cox, Cader Notes Piano Tuning, Repairing Player Regulating 
and Adjusting. Pamphlet. $0.55. A.P.H. 

Delamain, Jacques. Sing. lv. 258p. $2.25. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York. C.P 

Delano, Jane Home Hygiene and Care the Sick. 7v. 676p. $7.00. A.R.C. 

Dickinson, Edward. The Education Music Lover. 2v. 454p. $4.30. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. C.P.H. 

Fisher, Mrs. Dorothea Frances (Canfield). The Brimming Cup. 8v. 859p. 
$8.00. Harcourt, Brace Co., New York. A.R.C. 

Ford, Paul Leicester. Many- Sided 784p. $8.20. The 
Century Co., New York. C.P.H 

Galsworthy, John. Maid Waiting. c1931. $7.50. Chas. Scribner’s ‘Sons, 
New York. A.P.H. 

Gray, Mason and Thornton Jenkins. The Argonauts from Latin for Today. 
60p. $2.00. Ginn Co., Boston. A.P.H. 

Hadley, Arthur Twining. Undercurrents American Politics. 255p. 
$2.75. Yale University Press, New York. A.P.H. 

Hillyer, Virgil Mores. Child’s Geography the World. 5v. 588p. $7.00. 
The Century Co., New York. 

Horn, Ernest and Ernest Ashbaugh. The Horn- Ashbaugh Fundamentals, Spell- 
ing, Grades VIII. 5v. 397p. $11.00. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. A.P.H. 

Hufford, Mrs. Lois Essays and Letters, Selected from the Writings John 


Ruskin, with Introductory Interpretations and Annotations. 8v. 1007p. 
$25.00. Ginn Co., Boston. A.P.H. 


1 
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Inge, William Ralph. England. 3v. $6.45. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. C.P.H. 

Irwin, Robert and Evelyn McKay. Blind Relief Laws: Their Theory and 
Practice. 2v. $5.50. American Foundation for the Blind, New York. 


Selma. The Story Berling. 4v. 717p. $8.50. Doubleday, 
Doran Co., New York. A.B.F.R.B. 

Lawrence, Thomas Edward. Revolt the Desert. 9v. 844p. $9.00. George 
Doran Co., New York. A.R.C. 

Montgomery, Lambert Lyons. What Master Salesman Should Know. 3v. 
$3.00. Forbes Publishing Co., New York. A.R.C. 
Morison, Samuel Eliot. Hour American History from Columbus Coolidge. 
lv. $1.85. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. C.P.H. 
Ordway, Edith Synonyms and 1117p. c1913. $12.00. George 
Sulley Co., New York. 

Reed, Meredith. The Glory Trail. c1931. $5.00. Rae Henkle, New 

Rinehart, Mrs. Mary Roberts. Miss Pinkerton. 2v. 405p. $5.00. Farrar 
Rinehart, New York. A.P.H. 

Romance Leather, The. lv. 84p. $0.75. American Leather Producers, 
Inc. New York. A.P.H. 

Roosevelt, Nicholas. The Pacific. 3v. 497p. $8.00. Chas. 
Sons, New York. 

Sackville-West, All Passion 2v. 342p. $4.50. Doubleday, Doran 
Co., New York. A.P.H 

Sandburg, Carl. Abraham The Prairie Years, Volume 4v. 925p. c1926. 
$11.00. Harcourt, Brace Co., New York. 


Spyri, Johanna. Moni the Goat-Boy. 63p. $1.90. Lippincott 


Philadelphia. A.P.H. 

Sanborn Co., Boston. A.P 

Booth. Mary’s Neck. 3v. $7.50. Doubleday, Doran Co., 

New York. A.P.H. 

Upton, George The Standard Operas. 4v. 1000p. $7.60. McClurg, 
Chicago. C.P.H. 

Van Deman, Ruth and Fanny Walker Yeatman. Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes Re- 
vised. lv. 280p. c1931. $1.75. Dept. Agriculture, Bureau Home 
Economics. C.P.H. 

Wright, Harold Bell. The Winning Barbara Worth. 4v. 718p. c1911. Free 
schools and libraries. Burt Co., New York. A.B.F.R.B. 


FORM FOR BEQUEST 


give and bequeath the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, Inc., 125 East Forty- 
sixth Street, New York, Y., the sum 


the general use said corporation. 


(Address) 


(Signature) 


American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


The American Foundation for the Blind national organization whose 
purpose collect and disseminate information regarding all phases work 
for the blind; promote State and Federal legislation their arrange 
for the establishment needed agencies for the blind throughout the country 
and assist increasing the efficiency work for the blind all particulars. 

The work the Foundation supported chiefly memberships and dona- 
tions. Memberships may the following kinds: Contributing, Associate, 
Sustaining, Patron Life. Besides these classifications, there also the Pro- 
fessional Membership. 

Any person actively engaged connected with work for the blind and 
the partially blind North America and the territories and dependencies the 
United States may become professional member the American Foundation 
for the Blind upon the payment $2.00 more per annum. professional 
member has voice nominating one the ten trustees proposed active 
workers for the blind and the right vote the election the entire Board 
Trustees the annual meeting the Foundation’s membership. entitled 
receive the Outlook for the Blind, The Teachers Forum and other periodical 
and pamphlet publications the Foundation 

you are not already member, will you please give this your serious con- 
sideration. you cannot become member the Foundation, such contribu- 
tions you offer will gratefully received. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, Inc. 
125 East 46th Street, New York, 


*Professional ... per annum 
member the Foundation Sustaining 50.per annum 
100 per annum 
per annum. 
Name 


Business Address 


actwely engaged connected with work for the blind. 


Reside Add 


FROM HOMER 


HELEN 


PRINCIPAL, CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


HIS book historical and 

critical survey the problems 
the blind from ancient modern 
times. The first part develops the 
changing attitude toward the blind 
through the centuries, the growth 
educational and other institutions 
for the blind and the problem 
punctographic writing. 


The second part consists 
critical analysis work for the 
blind exists today, with partic- 
ular attention special methods 
education, vocations and avocations, 
and the social aspects blindness. 


300 Pages $2.25 Postpaid 
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